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Tue recent death of Sir William Harcourt marks something more 
than the close of a great career or the removal from the Parlia- 
mentary arena of one of its foremost figures. It brought to an 
end a splendid Parliamentary tradition; it snapped one of the last 
remaining links with a past which is not yet remote in point of time, 
but which, in its standards of condact, social conventions and debating 
methods, has a strangely alien and outworn air at the present day. 
Sir William Harcourt was a consummate master of debate; he was a 
keen party man ; he loved controversy, and drank in delight of battle 
with his peers; he was the protagouist in many a stiff struggle; he 
scorned the small arts by which popularity is often won; he never 
abandoned his principles or wavered in his faith amid disappoint- 
ment and defeat; he did not allow himself to be turned from his 
path by the success of a Court intrigue which wrested from him the 
crowning prize of a political career when it seemed to be almost 
within his grasp. But perhaps the title to distinction which he 
would himself most value was that, in the words applied to Mr. 
Gladstone, he was a great member of Parliament. 

Like Mr. Gladstone, his love and reverence for the House of 
Commons were unbounded. He was steeped in Parliamentary lore. 
He was intensely conscious of the great part which the popular 
Chamber had played in the struggle for British liberty. In his eyes 
it was not alone a true microcosm of the nation, but it was the most 
perfect instrument of goverment which the ingenuity of man has yet 
devised. To the deliberations of euch an assembly he was one 
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proud to give of his best. If his speeches at times bore the marks 
of over-elaboration, it was because he felt that through the House of 
Commons he was speaking to the country at large, that that great. 
sounding-board enabled his voice to reach to the remotest corners of 
the land, and that no amount of care and preparation was too great 
which had for its aim to stimulate the feelings, to excite the interest, 
and to convince the judgment of his fellow countrymen. 

It cannot be denied that in one sense Sir William Harcourt’s 
career has been a failure. He not only did not succeed in winning 
the Premiership, but he also found himself unable to maintain his 
position as Leader of the Liberal party. In election after election 
he saw that Party reduced to the very nadir of depression. It was 
smitten hip and thigh in the constituencies ; in Parliament it was the 
prey of intriguing factions; the great objects for which it had 
fought stubbornly and unflinchingly under the leadership of Mr. 
Gladstone seemed utterly discredited, and were silently abandoned by 
a large proportion of its adherents. A new temper, new aims took 
possession of the national mind. A wave of Imperialistic sentiment 
swept through the country, effacing party distinctions, filling all 
classes with the belief that the more an Empire widened its borders. 
the greater it became, holding out the lure that trade would follow 
the flag, and that, therefore, expanding territory and improved com- 
merce were synonymous terms, and planting deep in the minds of 
the people a spirit of greed which was blind to considerations of 
public morality and national honour, to the true interests of the 
nation, and to the rights of other communities. 

The general slackening of the moral tone found its reflection 
Within the ranks of the Liberal party. A new school of opportunists 
made its appearance. The Liberal Imperialists attempted to outvie 
the supporters of Mr, Chamberlain in the fervour of their adhesion to 
the new doctrines. The tide was flowing strongly, and they were 
determined not to be left stranded on the beach. British politics had, 
in their judgment, received a new orientation; the Imperial sentiment 
had become the dominant factor in shaping policies and in deciding 
the fate of parties ; the instinct of self-preservation required that they 
should float with the stream, and not attempt to stem it. 

Amid this great outburst of clamour, of frothy sentiment, of 
violent invective and open intolerance, Sir William Harcourt remained 
unmoved, He must have seen with scorn and indignation what 
seemed to be the utter wreck and destruction of the Liberal party as 
an agency of reform and progress. He did not conceal what his 
views were as to the results, financial and otherwise, which would 
follow when the great Imperialist bubble had come to its pre-ordained 
end. But he never lost faith in the principles or in the future of 
the Liberal party. He stood loyally by its chosen leader. While 
firm in his own political convictions, and though he was not a man 
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who took ordinarily any special pains to conceal or to soften the 
expression of his opinions, he never attempted to make the breach 
wider or to alienate finally those who had been misled by a temporary 
aberration of public sentiment. He conceived that it was his duty 
in season and out of season to combat the policy which had led to 
the South African War, to expose the pretences on which it was 
brought about, to point out its financial results, to dissipate the 
delusion that mere expansion meant that the power of the Empire 
would be increased, its trade improved, or the condition of the people 
ameliorated, to insist that the wisest policy to adopt was to husband 
the nation’s resources, to lighten the burden which the public had to 
bear, to ease the springs of enterprise and industry, and, finally, to hold 
aloft again with unfaltering hand the old-time banner of “ Peace, 
Retrenchment and Reform.” 

In the darkest hour of the fortunes of his party he never swerved 
from this course. He followed every turnin the game. He brought 
to bear his vigorous understanding, his ripe experience, and his power 
of relentless criticism on the methods of the Government, and 
especially on their financial proposals. The pictures painted with so 
flamboyant a brush by Mr.Chamberlain of the new era for British trade 
and British workmen in South Africa which was to follow the close of 
the war never deceived him for an instant. The result more than 
justified his predictions. The colossal expenditure rendered necessary 
by a three years’ campaign, the great increase in the public burdens, 
the conviction that confusion had only been confounded in South 
Africa, and that the last state of the sub-continent is worse than the 
first, the consciousness that a period of severe depression was impend- 
ing over the United Kingdom, the spectacle of constant deficits and 
growing indebtedness which Budget after Budget presented, the 
scandal of the introduction of Chinese labour in the new Colony to 
oust British workmen, and add to the complexities and difficulties 
which the financial, administrative and racial problems already exist- 
ing there offer—all these things have been at work to convince the 
public that the view to which men like Sir William Harcourt, Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Mr. John Morley adhered through 
good report and evil report was the right one, that the war was 
a calamitous event, and that such border forays as the mission 
to Thibet, such exploits as the chasing of the Mad Mullah, and an 
aggressive frontier policy generally can only end in piling on the 
shoulders of John Bull—Atlantean though they may be—a weight 
of taxation which will cripple industry, cause widespread discontent, 
and imperil the stability of British credit. Before he died, Sir 
William had the happiness to see that the wheel had come back nearly 
full circle, The work of conversion in which he had been so indefatig- 
able a missionary, was well-nigh complete. Sentence was already 
pronounced on a discredited Government, and an opportunity was 
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only awaited to give effect to it. He saw the dawn from the Pisgah 
heights, but it was not his good fortune to live to see the full glow 
and effulgence of the victory of the principles to which he had clung 
with such tenacity, and for which he had so long fought a losing 
battle. 

Sir William Harcourt entered public life with great advantages. 
The grandson of an archbishop, the son of a canon of the Anglican 
Church, and with a lineage stretching far back into the past, he 
was born within the charmed circle of patrician Whigs who had 
held for so long a space of time a predominant share in the govern- 
ment of England, and in some respects a Whig he remained to 
the last. His career at Cambridge was a distinguished one, At 
the Parliamentary bar he made his mark early. Before he entered 
Parliament he had succeeded in establishing his claim to be regarded 
as @ high authority on International Law. Sut his first and his 
last love were politics. All his studies, the whole bent of his 
mind, his most cherished ambitions, aimed at a successfal political 
career. It was not until comparatively late in life that his desires 
in this respect were gratified, but with his keen wit, with his dialectical 
power, his large and varied stores of knowledge, the ready command 
of his materials which he usually displayed, the vigour with which 
he always carried the war into the enemy’s camp, the unfeigned 
delight with which he applied what may be called a swashbuckling 
style of argument, the unruffled temper and unfailing good humour 
with which he received Rolands for his Olivers, it was not long 
before he had shown that he was one of the “coming men” in the 
House of Commons. ‘There has rarely been such a formidable 
“free lance” below the gangway. He was prepared to enter the 
lists on occasion with Mr. Disraeli, or with his own leader, Mr. 
Gladstone; and, although at the moment he might not have 
had the best of the encounter, his prospects did not ultimately 
suffer from the cheery audacity with which he did battle for causes 
in which he was interested with men so diversely gifted, each so 
supreme in his own line, both such consummate masters of the art 
of Parliamentary fence. Before the first Parliament to which he 
was elected had come to a close, he was appointed by Mr. Gladstone 
his Solicitor-General. The first great stride along the path trodden 
by the official hierarchy had been accomplished. 

During the continuance of the Beaconsfield Parliament of 1875-80 
Sir William Harcourt did not greatly distinguish himself, except in 
the controversy with Mr. Gladstone with respect to the Church 
Worship Act. This was a question on which all his life he felt 
deeply. Indeed, before his death he was accustomed to speak of 
himself as the last of the Hrastians. He was an inveterate opponent 
of what he regarded as the Romanising tendencies of a preponderant 
section of the clergy of the Anglican Churcb, and he was not accus- 
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tomed to mince his language in speaking of what he considered as their 
apostacy from the Protestant religion as established by the Reforma- 
tion. According tothe Erastian view, the State Church is little other 
than a branch of the Civil Service. It owes its existence to the action 
of the State, and, as Sir William Harcourt himself on one occasion 
expressed it, the Book of Common Prayer is nothing more than a 
schedule to an Act of Parliament. It was, therefore, natural that he 
should hold that it was the duty of Parliament to intervene to 
restore discipline and authority within the pale of the Establishment, 
and to check Ritualistic practices which, in his eyes, were, to use 
Mr. Disraeli’s words, simply “the Mass in masquerade.” There was 
no period of his life at which he was not prepared to do battle for 
these ideas; there was, perhaps, no other question on which he felt 
so strongly. 

Bat to Mr. Gladstone these opinions were anathema maranatha. 
He held that they were based on unsound views of history, on a 
mistaken conception of what the Reformation really was, and on a 
not less erroneous conception of what was the office and function of 
a Church, and of what was the true meaning and significance of its 
rites and ceremonies. The subject was one which had at all times 
an irresistible fascination for him. ‘To find a logical basis for a 
Church which had ceased to be in communion with Rome, but which 
could at the same time claim the title of Catholic, which had been 
reformed, but which retained forms and practices and doctrinal 
theories most obnoxious to the Reformers, was a task in which his 
subtle, and, at times, rather sophistical intellect delighted. With 
the whole range of ecclesiastical history he was intimately con- 
versant. His mind was stored with precedents. In the amalgam 
of ambiguities, of conflicting statements, of orthodox and heterodox 
doctrines, according to the standpoint from which they are viewed, 
which is to be found in the Articles and the Prayer-book, he discovered 
ample materials for vindicating the freedom of worship, the elaborate 
ritual, the devotional spirit which had been introduced into the 
Anglican Church by the Tractarian movement. But, in addition, 
he possessed a power of stating his case, a fervour, a sweep of 
imagination, and a close grip of the facts, which no other public 
man of his day approached. The contest was, therefore, an unequal 
one. Sir William Harcourt found that, to decide the larger issue 
which Mr. Gladstone forced to the front, something more was 
required than an appeal to the principles of the Reformation settle- 
ment ; and when he ventured to break a lance with his leader in the 
broad field of Church history, he received, courteously but firmly, 
the castigation which, perhaps, his temerity deserved. Infelix, atque 
impar congressus Achillt. 

But if hard knocks were given and received, tev cused no 
alienation or hostility between Mr. Gladstone and his somewhat 
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rebellious follower. When the question of the treatment of the 
Christian subjects of the Sultan in his dominions came to the front, 
when the issue of war or peace hung in the balance, when the 
Government of Lord Beaconsfield seemed on the brink of committing 
this country to a step which would virtually make her the aider and 
abettor of Turkish rule, and which would plunge the subject races 
back again into the'pit of despair, Mr. Gladstone had no more staunch 
and impassioned supporter in the great crusade which he then under- 
took than Sir William Harcourt. ‘The fire and earnestness of the 
speeches which he then delivered, the telling and repeated attacks 
which he made upon the pro-Turkish policy of the Goverment, the 
effect produced on the country by his vigorous philippics, were 
decisive as to his position in the ranks of the Liberal party, and 
when Mr. Gladstone’s second administration was formed he obtained 
the post of Home Secretary. 

While at the Home Office his lot was not cast in pleasant lines, In 
Ireland the régime of coercion was in full operation ; in Parliament the 
struggle between the Nationalist party and the Liberal Government 
was fierce and incessant. Kvents seemed to move in a vicious circle 
from which it was impossible to escape. Oppression, unjust laws, 
depressed agriculture, an obsolete feudal system begot violent explo- 
sions of crime and outrage, which, in their turn, rendered necessary 
sweeping repressive enactments, the entrusting to the Executive of 
arbitrary powers practically limitless in extent, the practical abroga- 
tion of constitutional rights throughout the greater part of Ireland. 
In the frequent and acrimonious debates which took place in the House 
of Commons on this subject Sir William Harcourt took his full share. 
There was no stouter advocate of the policy of the Government. What- 
ever may have been his opinion at the moment on the Irish question 
in the abstract, he believed that the first thing to do was to restore 
the supremacy of law and order. ‘The time was not one in which 
men were accustomed to measure their language. To the ordinary 
English mind, blissfully ignorant of the vicissitudes of ownership and 
the history of tenures in Ireland, the Irish Land Question appeared 
to be a portent of the most alarming kind. The Nationalist 
demands, which every one now acknowledges to have been just and 
reasonable, and which Parliament has conceded in their fullest 
extent, was regarded as a revolt against the sanctity of contracts and 
as having their root and base in the confiscation of other people’s 
property. Neither in the Press nor on the platform were the 
motives or the characters of the leaders of the new movement spared. — 
The Nationalist members, on the other hand, cared little for the 
obloquy and misrepresentation which were heaped on them. They 
were strong in the justice of their cause and in the confidence of 
their countrymen. They repaid abuse with invective. Every blow 
aimed at them they met with a counter-blow. They resolved that if 
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Parliament was unable or unwilling to govern their country justly, 
they would so clog the machine that it could not work at all. The 
groundswell of the earthquake which rocked society in Ireland to its 
base spread to England. Insane attempts were made to destroy the 
Houses of Parliament and other public buildings, More coercion 
became necessary, and on Sir William Harcourt’s shoulders the task 
fell of piloting it through Parliament. The contest with the Irish 
members was renewed. He thought that it was his duty to smite 
and spare not. Indeed, so bitter was the feeling of antagonism 
between the Nationalist Party and himself that Mr. T. M. Healy on 
one occasion applied to him the lines which Pope addressed to the 
Monument : 


** London’s column, pointing to the skies, 
Like a tall bully, lifts its head and lies.” 


Long before his death, however, these unkindly feelings had entirely 
disappeared. 

The struggles of that fierce time were not without their effect on 
Sir William Harcourt. Like Earl Spencer, Sir George Trevelyan, 
Sir Robert Hamilton, and Sir West Ridgeway, he was forced to the 
conclusion that measures of repression affurded no remedy for the 
condition of Ireland, and that the only solation of the Irish difficulty 
was to acknowledge that the Imperial Parliament had proved itself 
incapable of dealing equitably and effectively with questions affecting 
most vitally the interests of the sister island, and to satisfy the 
aspirations of the Irish people by conceding to them a large measure 
of self-government, which would enable them to work out their own 
destinies, and which would relieve Parliament from the intolerable 
weight of business which threatened to destroy its efficiency as a 
legislative assembly. When he had once convinced himself that 
there was no other way of removing the grievances under which 
Ireland laboured, and that there was no other means of escaping the 
hateful necessity of falling back on penal enactments in times of 
crisis, he never weakened or wavered in his allegiance to Home Rule. 
It may be true that his conversion followed suspiciously quick on a 
violent attack on the followers of Mr. Parnell. But it is only 
fair to recall that when he spoke of the Tory Party “ stewing in 
Parnellite juice” he gave expression to the feelings of irritation 
caused by what he esteemed to be one of the greatest acts of political 
tergiversation in modern times. 

The Tory party had shown from the first the most determined 
hostility to the new movement in Ireland. They had openly resisted 
the ameliorative measures passed by Mr. Gladstone’s Government. 
They had been insistent in their clamour that Ireland should be 
dragrooned into submission. But when an opportunity presented itself 
of defeating the Liberal Government with the aid of the Irish vote 
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they did not shrink from entering into what was known at the time 
as the Maamtresna Alliance with Mr. Parnell. The late Marquis of 
Salisbury threw out hints of the solution of the Irish question being 
found on the Hungarian model, and even a Tory Lord- Lieutenant went 
so far as to meet Mr. Parnell in an empty house to discuss with him 
the terms of a Home Rule settlement. In Sir William Harcourt’s 
eyes, conduct so shamelessly inconsistent deserved the utmost repro- 
bation, and on such occasions he rather liked calling a spade a 
spade. 

But the feelings of indignation which were aroused within him by 
the fact that the Tory party was for sale then were not the determin- 
ing factor with him when he had to choose between the policies of 
Home Rule and coercion. He fully recognised that the time had 
come for a new departure. He did not believe that it was in conson- 
ance with Liberal principles to offer an eternal non posswmus to Irish 
demands. The history of Colonial development showed that the 
granting of autonomous institutions had not weakened, but strength- 
ened the feeling of loyalty and devotion to the Crown; had not 
impaired the integrity of the Empire, but had, on the contrary, 
consolidated it ; had not sapped or dissipated its effective force, but 
had, as experience has since proved, made the self-governing Colonies 
the willing partners and allies of the Mother Country in enterprises 
of danger and difficulty. To Sir William Harcourt it seemed that 
the same methods which had converted Canada from a seething hot- 
bed of disloyalty and a battle-ground of hostile factions into being 
the most loyal and contented of the British possessions would produce 
equally happy results if applied to Ireland. Undeterred by the fact 
that there was none of those who were prominent in that great battle 
of the giants against whom the charge of inconsistency could be 
levelled with such apparent justice, he threw himself into the fray 
with all the ardour of his nature. He was indefatigable on the 
platform. He was unsparing in his denunciation and exposure of 
Unionist tactics. The occasion called for those broad effects in which 
he revelled. The wit, the sarcasm, the rollicking humour in which 
he sometimes indulged were never so effective. He became Mr. 
Gladstone’s chief lieutenant, and the attempt which he made at the 
Round Table Conference to prevent a schism in the Liberal party 
established a strong claim to the gratitude of those who, while 
remaining loyal to their principles and to their leader, could not 
forget that anything which impaired the effectiveness of that 
great instrament of progress and reform was nothing less than a 
disaster. 

Apart from Home Rule, there was another question on which Sir 
William Harcourt’s convictions underwent a complete change during 
his tenure of the Home Office. His attitude on the subject of Tem- 
perance legislation had been previously somewhat Lacdicean. One 
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of his explanations of the defeat of Lord Beaconsfield’s last Govern- 
ment was that they had taken to drink, referring, of course, to Mr. 
Bruce’s Bill dealing with the liquor traffic. His experience as Home 
Secretary taught him that he had totally underrated the gravity of 
the drink problem. The records of his department contained 
abundant evidence that what Mr. Chamberlain in his unregenerate 
Radical days so well described as a ‘“ swollen tyranny ” was also a 
gigantic evil corroding the national life, sapping the moral fibre of 
the people, largely responsible for the crime and pauperism of the 
country. With characteristic courage Sir William Harcourt avowed 
the complete change in his attitude which a fuller knowlege of the 
facts had produced. 

From that time his most darling wish was to carry through Par- 
liament a measure which would bring the traffic in liquor under more 
complete public control, which would lessen or remove the temptations 
to drink, which would remove from the shoulders of the people 
® burden that was the main obstacle to domestic contentment and 
happiness and the greater diffusion of well-being among the com- 
munity at large. When dealing with this great social question his 
whole nature seemed touched to finer issues. He spoke, he wrote, 
he acted as a man possessed with a burning sense of the manifold 
evils flowing from a system which brought the opportunities of, and 
seductions to, intemperance to the door of the great masses of the 
people, and which enabled a great interest to grow up that threatened 
to make Parliament subservient to its will, and the Government of 
the country a mere instrument to give legislative effect to its dictates. 
When in 1888 an attempt was made by Mr. Goschen to do, perhaps 
to a somewhat more limited extent, what Mr. Balfour succeeded in 
accomplishing in the recent Session, Sir William Harcourt felt a spur 
to action which brought his great powers into play. He riddled 
what he called the Brewers’ Endowment Bill with destructive criticism. 
He took the leading part in the agitation in the country against the 
proposals of the Unionist Government. The Ministry quailed before 
the storm. Parliament was then more in touch with and more respon- 
sive to the genuine opinion of the constituencies. The Bill was 
dropped for the time, and it is not without a touch of sadness that 
one must recall that during his last Session of Parliament he was 
destined to see inscribed on the Statute-book the principles which 
he had then so strenuously and successfully resisted. 

But Sir William was not content with merely opposing reactionary 
legislation. When he returned to office he attempted, by his Local 
Option Bill, to secure the effective control of the community over 
the sale of intoxicating liquor, and to give them the power of 
removing from their midst sources of temptation obnoxious to their 
well-being. The effort failed. It was not very loyally supported by 
his party. The sentiment of Imperialism was diverting the attention 
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of the country from domestic questions. Lord Rosebery urged the 
Liberal party to concentrate on something which was not specifically 
stated, but which was not Local Option. The liquor interest found 
active allies in opposing Liberal candidates in the representatives of 
a menaced Church. Sir William Harcourt himself was unseated at 
Derby. The first Liberal débdcle took place. The country entered 
on the path of reaction and extravagance at home, of wars, great and 
small, and continual excursions and alarms abroad, the consequences 
of which it is only now commencing to realise, and on which it is 
seeking at every available opportunity to retrace its steps. 

The greatest piece of constructive legislation which stands to Sir 
William Harcourt’s credit on the Statute-book is undoubtedly the 
Finance Act of 1894. The principle of this great financial measure 
was to lighten the public burden at the end of the scale, where the 
sacrifice demanded was greatest, and to increase it at the other, 
where the weight of taxation, though disliked, could hardly be said 
to be really felt. It enormously extended the principle of graduation, 
and for the first time placed it on something approaching a scientific 
basis. The Bill, which was complex in its details, and which 
afforded almost infinite scope for the practice of the arts of obstruc- 
tion, was contested line by line by the Unionist Opposition. All the 
great interests of the country were up in arms against it. The 
battle continued over many weeks. But the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was never caught napping. He was armed with a 
defence at every point. He was prepared to make judicious con- 
cessions on fitting occasions, but he was resolved that the frame- 
work of the Bill, and the great principles which it embodied, should 
remain practically unaltered. Though the majority on which he 
was able to rely was always an uncertain quantity, never rising 
above thirty, sometimes falling to fourteen, and though he had to 
bear the brunt of the attacks of an able, pertinacious and skilfully 
led Opposition, he persevered doggedly at his task, he never betrayed 
the irritation which a man of his strong and masterful temper must 
have felt, he never invoked the aid of the closure. The measure has 
since more than realised the expectations he had formed of it. Suc- 
cessive Tory Governments have not ventured to tamper with the 
principles it laid down. The contribution to the Treasury, which it 
was instrumental in producing, was even greater than he had antici- 
pated. It has proved to be the sheet-anchor in times of financial 
stress of the Chancellors of the Exchequer who have succeeded him, 
It has been the means of saving British credit from the peril which 
would result from the spectacle of deficit after deficit, while the mad 
race in expenditure went merrily on, and the discontent of the over- 
burdened taxpayer became more pronounced and more audible. In 
his great fivencial enactment, Sir William Harcourt builded perhaps 
better than he knew. He certainly established an indisputable 
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claim to rank asa Finance Minister only next to Mr. Gladstone and 
Sir Robert Peel. 

But if this was the greatest triumph of his career, it almost 
synchronised with its deepest disappointment. When Mr. Glad- 
stone—partly because the weight of increasing infirmities rendered 
such a step advisable, but chiefly because on questions of public 
expenditure and party tactics he was no longer in harmony with the 
views of a considerable section in his Cabinet—decided to withdraw 
from the helm and retire into private life, Sir William Harcourt 
must naturally have cherished the hope of succeeding him in the 
Premiership. In age, in ability, in length of service, in Parliamentary 
standing he had no equal in his party. In Mr. Gladstone’s absence 
he was accustomed to act as Leader of the House. Everything 
seemed to indicate that he was destined to secure the reversion of 
the Leadership. But the late Queen judged otherwise. When she 
had received Mr. Gladstone’s resignation, she at once sent for Lord 
Rosebery. 

The great majority of the Liberal party was dumbfounded with 
surprise. The more Radical section, which had intended to take 
steps to elicit the genuine opinions of the party as to who its future 
leader should be, found the ground cut from beneath their feet. 
They were already face to face with an accomplished fact. Lord 
Rosebery’s adherents diligently circulated the legend that it was on 
Mr. Gladstone’s recommendation the Queen had asked him to accept 
the Premiership, and quoted in support of this audacious fabrication 
a@ vague, complimentary reference of Mr. Gladstone many years 
previously to his host during the first Midlothian campaign as the 
“‘coming man” of the Liberal party. The intrigue proved suc- 
cessful. Sir William Harcourt saw the great prize snatched from 
him when it was almost within his grasp. He also felt that if 
he showed that he resented the treatment he had received, and if he 
withdrew in dudgeon from the fight, the Government would at once 
go to pieces, a General Election would take place amid circumstances 
of gloom and discouragement, if not active dissension, the causes 
which depended on the Liberal party for their advance would recede 
far into the background, not to regain their former position for many 
years. His choice was quickly made. Withont a murmur he 
acquiesced in the change that had been brought about. He proceeded 
to pass his great Budget, though not without active dissent within the 
Cabinet from Lord Rosebery. It is another of life’s little ironies that 
thevery fate which he sought toavert from his party, when he swallowed 
his own grievance, overtook it when a Disgolution took place, that the 
pretence on which he was jockeyed out of the reward of his labours has 
since been shown to have been a transparent fiction, that the man who 
had ousted him from the place which was rightly his has since shown 
by his every act that of all men he was the least fitted to wear the 
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mantle of Mr. Gladstone, that the new doctrines which Lord Rose- 
bery sought to force on the Liberal party have now become utterly 
discredited, and that before his death Sir William saw the principles 
to which he had always clung again in the ascendant in the 
Liberal party. In this respect, as well as in others, it could be said 
of him that he was felix opportunitate mortis. 

For the present, at any rate, it is only possible to surmise the 
causes which led his colleagues in the Cabinet to acquiesce in the 
slight offered to Sir William Harcourt by the Queen, to witness 
without a hint of disapprobation almost the youngest of their 
number placed at the head of the Government, to behold, by o 
stretch of the Royal prerogative, the responsibilities of the foremost 
office under the Crown wrested from the vigorous grasp of the most 
commanding figure then in public life and placed in comparatively 
untried hands. Even Mr. Morley, in his Life of Mr. Gladstone, 
has thrown little fresh light on this mysterious chapter in modern 
political annals. He has, it is true, informed us that Mr. Glad- 
stone said to him that if his advice had been asked by the Sove- 
reign when he himself retired, he would have recommended her 
to send for Lord Spencer to form a new Administration, but that 
his opinion on the matter was never sought. That statement, at 
least, disposes of the legend that Lord Rosebery was, at Mr. Glad- 
stone’s own instance, appointed his successor, but it does not carry 
us very much further. 

The true explanation probably is that Sir William Harcourt, as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, had occasionally trodden somewhat 
roughly on the corns of some of his fellow Ministers. He had 
very strong opinions as to the necessity of practising the most rigid 
economy with the public purse. Wild-cat schemes, even though 
put forward under the guise of pegging out claims for posterity in 
Uganda or Nigeria, found no favour with him. He dealt out con- 
tributions to the other departments with a sparing hand. There 
were at the time one of the periodic scares about the Navy, and a 
large increase in the shipbuilding vote was demanded. We know 
now that the immediate cause of Mr. Gladstone's retirement was 
that he did not believe that this increase of public expenditure was 
really necessary. It is certain, from the action taken subsequently 
by the Naval Lords, that Sir William Harcourt adopted a similar 
attitude ; and it is not an unreasonable inference that Mr. Gladstone 
came to the conclusion that the same causes which had compelled 
him to withdraw from the Government would also operate to render 
the choice of Sir William Harcourt as Prime Minister unacceptable 
to the majority of the Cabinet. Lord Spencer, on the other hand, 
who, as First Lord of the Admiralty, was directly responsible for 
the large increase which it was proposed to make in the Naval 
Estimates, and who, in every other respect, was in complete accord, 
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with the principles on which the Government had been originally 
founded, would probably experience no difficulty in reconstructing 
the Ministry, in keeping the head of the Liberal Party straight, and 
in carrying it through the period of transition which should inevitably 
follow his own disappearance. It is impossible to conceive that 
Mr. Gladstone would on any other ground be a party to inflicting 
whatcould only be regarded as an undeserved indignity on Sir William 
Harcourt, The fidelity to Mr. Gladstone’s principles and the devo- 
tion to his memory which Sir William Harcourt displayed to the 
end of his life are inconsistent with any other explanation. 

There was another troubled chapter before Sir William Harcourt 
finally laid down the thankless burden of the Leadership of the 
Liberal Party. The first task to which the new Unionist Govern- 
ment applied itself in 1896 was to bring in a Bill dealing with the 
educational problem on lines not very dissimilar from those of the 
Acts of two or three years ago. The Liberal party in the House 
of Commons was a miserable minority. It was still dispirited and 
depressed from the effects of its recent defeat. Cabal, intrigue and 
recrimination threatened to paralyse it as an effective fighting force. 
The Unionist majority, flushed with their victory, were, on the other 
hand, inclined to despise the resistance which could be offered to 
their wishes by the remnant of a once great host which they saw 
in front of them, But when the Bill entered Committee they 
discovered how grievously they had underrated the resource and 
fighting qualities of the veteran fuiberal Leader. He literally tore 
the measure tu pieces. He was ever in the thick of the fray. He 
saw that the weak point of the Bill was the manner in which it 
dealt with the counties, He analysed its clauses and pointed out 
its effects on town and country in a series of masterly speeches 
which so frightened the Tory county members that they at last 
implored the Government to abandon the scheme. Notwithstanding 
his all-powerful majority, Mr. Balfour was forced to eat the leek. 

During all this time the benches behind Sir W. Harcourt were 
seething with mutiny. The relations between Lord Rosebery and 
Sir William had become so strained that the ex-Prime Minister sent an 
intimation to him through some of their former colleagues that he 
would hold no communication with him on political business, and 
some of Lord Rosebery’s Praetorian Guard in the House of Commons 
were determined that the position of the Leader of their party in the 
Lower Chamber should not be a very easy one. Lord Rosebery 
seized on the pretext that Mr. Gladstone, in a speech at Liverpool, 
had insisted that it was the duty of Great Britain to aid in rescuing 
the unhappy Armenians from the tyranny of the Sultan, to retire 
altogether from the Leadership of the party. The condition of chaos 
in the Liberal ranks then became complete. The small but influential 
section who adhered to the fortunes of Lord Rosebery bent all their 
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efforts to make Sir William Harcourt’s position impossible. They 
were only too successful. Stung by the knowledge of the intrigues 
that were being carried on, disgusted at the failure of the party as 
a whole to give him the whole-hearted support which would have 
enabled him to deal with the mutineers, and, perhaps, feeling that 
on the Imperial questions that were then coming to the front he 
was not in harmony with the dominant sentiment of the party, in a 
manly and dignified letter to Mr. John Morley he announced his 
intention of laying down the office he held. 

It would, perhaps, not be far from the mark to say that his life- 
work was then done. He was fairly constant in his attendance in 
the House of Commons. He gave a loyal support to Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman in the difficult times through which he, too, had to pass. 
He raised his voice earnestly for peace before the South African War 
broke out. He submitted the war finance of the Government to a 
most damaging criticism. He warned the country that it was 
entering on a long and costly enterprise, and up to the very last he 
always scoffed at the idea that the mine-owners would ever pay any 
portion of the cost of a war undertaken at their dictation and for 
their benefit. His. interest in Church questions never relaxed. 
Excessive ritualistic practices found in him an unsparing critic, 
But, perhaps, one of the two questions on which he felt most 
strongly during the closing years of his life was the proposal to 
introduce Chinese labour into South Africa. He never wrote with 
more vigour and logical grasp than in his exposure of the grounds 
advanced in support of this scheme, and his last great speech in 
the House of Commons was a solemn protest against the Chinese 
Ordinance being sanctioned. 

There was, however, another question on which he felt still more 
deeply, and on which he took up an attitude equally emphatic. 
When Lord Rosebery, in his Chesterfield speech, proposed that the 
Liberal party should wipe their principles clean from their slate, 
that they should disguise their lack of a programme by always 
making use of the blessed word “ Efficiency,” and that they should 
adopt a frankly opportunist position, tabooing conviction, diligently 
paying heed to the shouting of the fickle multitude, watching the 
direction and anxiously measuring the force of the varying gales of 
popular caprice, the blood and spirit of the veteran took fire. 
Against such shameless apostacy he protested with all his might. 
It is well known that at a dinner given to the Welsh members he 
denounced the suggestion that, while paying lip-homage to Mr. 
Gladstone's memory, they should wipe the great causes for which 
he had fought so strenuously from their minds and hearts before his 
body was yet cold in his grave. Whatever other men might do, 
that was not his conception of Liberalism, of consistency, or of 
personal honour. ‘The old man’s withering rebuke had its effect. 
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A Liberalism which only meant hunger for office ceased to be 
popular. Oatside his personal cohort, Lord Rosebery found very 
few who were prepared to follow his example and sponge from the 
tablets of their memory the political creed which they had spent 
their lives in advocating. The Liberal party has rarely been con- 
fronted with a peril more insidious, more alluring to the shallow, 
more certain, if not warded off, to result in its destruction as a 
political force. It was saved largely by the masculine vigour, the firm 
adherence to principle, the determination of its former Leader to 
place matters in their true light, so that there could be no room for 
misunderstanding, and that the party, if it chose to turn its back 
on its own past, should do so, well knowing what it was about, and 
what would be the certain consequences of the step it was invited 
to take. The slate remained uncleaned, and Lord Rosebery still 
persists in ploughing his lonely furrow. 

When the controversy on Free Trade versus Protection was revived, 
Sir William Harcourt was too old, and his health was too enfeebled, 
to enable him to take the leading part which five or ten years earlier 
he would certainly have assumed. The question was one in which 
he was eminently entitled to speak with authority, and the few 
speeches he delivered on the subject were solemn and impressive 
warnings to the country of the dangers that would follow from 
departing from a system under which it had prospered for over half 
a century. The old Leader felt that he was lagging superfluous on 
the stage; but before a General Election had come to release him 
finally from the cares of political life, death stole on him unawares, 
and he quitted this world, as he would perhaps have wished to do, 
in harness, with unabated sympathy and ardour for the causes in 
which he was interested, with the knowledge that his son had 
commenced to tread in his father’s footsteps, with the certainty 
that principles that had long been in eclipse were again in the 
ascendant, and that the party to which he had given so many years 
of brilliant and faithful service was again, after having wandered 
so long in the desert, about to enter into its heritage, 
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GOVERNMENT BY FRAUD. 


I. 


THE present Tory Government, or that botched piece of cabinet- 
work which now stands for a Tory Government, first obtained office 
in 1895 on the strength of a social programme they have since made 
no real attempt to carry out—a social programme very properly 
stigmatised by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman as “ a fraudulent 
prospectus.” And in 1900 the Government secured their return to 
power by means of a “ double-barrelled fraud ”—by means of the 
false pretence that the war was “over,” that all that remained was 
the settlement of affairs in South Africa; and by means of a false, 
that is to say a stale, register, which disfranchised from half-a- 
million to a million Homelanders. This in spite of the fact that the 
Government was appealing to the electors for their verdict on a war 
the avowed object of which was to secure the franchise for 60,000 
to 100,000 Oatlanders ! 

Returned to power under such circumstances, the Government 
never had any true mandate from the people. They never had the 
right to be where they are. The only mandate that they could even 
pretend to themselves that they possessed was a mandate to effect a 
settlement in South Africa, But they had no mandate whatsoever 
to effect the settlement that they have made—a Chinese settlement ! 

Speaking at Cannock Chase, October 8, 1900, Mr. Chamberlain 
said: “‘ The war was. . . undertaken in order that justice might be 
done to the British miners of the Transvaal.” The event shows that 
it was undertaken to secure cheap Chinese slaves for German 
mine-owners. ‘ Had the Government told the people in 1900 that 
this was the sort of settlement they were about to make in South 
Africa, they would never have been returned to office. Yet, 
knowing this, they have betrayed the people in the interests of the 
Randlords. The war was to have opened up in South Africa a great 
field for the employment of surplus British labour; but, thanks to 
the importation of Chinamen, the chances for white labour are now 
so bad that Mr. Lyttelton tells us (September 5, 1904) that he 
“ would certainly not advise any one to go out without a definite 
prospect of employment.” 

At the last General Election the Ministry expressly excluded 
every question except that of the settlement in South Africa from 
the reference to the electorate. 
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Speaking at Manchester October 1, 1900, Mr. Balfour declared 
that: 


‘Tt was impossible that the country should at this moment have any- 
thing in its mind to exclude the paramount interest which events in South 
Africa had necessarily excited. ... He asked them, whatever their 
politics might be, or to whatever party in the State their allegiance had 
been given, to remember that this election did not turn on any of the old 
questions which had divided the electorate in previous elections. . . .” 


And at Prestwich, on the following day, he said: 


“ Tt was not now a question of programmes of domestic legislation. . . . 
So far as he knew, it was a question of Imperial policy, and, without doubt, 
if their view was that that question was to overshadow all others, that that 
question was to settle this election, he could not imagine how any elector, 
be his previous political career what it might, should hesitate which of the 
two candidates he should support. . . .” 


While Mr. Chamberlain put the matter even more explicitly: 


**In the North of England,” he said, ‘‘thousands and thousands of 
miners who have never voted Unionist before, and still call themselves 
Radicals and Liberals, . . . have supported the Unionist candidate. .. . 
Why did they do that? Because they saw that the issue at the present 
time was not a question of domestic policy, such as Church discipline or 
liquor prohibition, but the question of the existence of the Empire.” 


And in another speech he 


‘“‘asked for the support, not only of those electors who were ordinarily for 
the Government for personal or party reasons, but of patriots who, in a 
time of national danger, put their patriotism before their party.” 


Yet the Government have brazenly used the majority, secured in 
large part by means of these professions, to force through such 
measures as the Anti-Education Acts, (the Church Schools Estab- 
lishment and Endowment Acts,) the Welsh Coercion Act, and the 
Brewers’ Bribery Bill. 

Not without good reason did Mr. Justice Willis declare in regard 
+o the Licensing Act (June 22, 1904) :-— 


“Tt ought not to be passed until an appeal had been made to the 
country, and certainly no person interested in the drink traffic should vote 
upon it as a member of either House of Parliament.” 


The same applies to the Anti-Education Acts and the Chinese 
Ordinance. Neither of them should have been passed without an 
appeal to the country. And the Government that passed them 
knows right well that if such an appeal had been made these measures 
would never have been passed. 

In his Short History of the English People Mr. John Richard 
Green called attention to the danger that an unscrupulous Govern- 
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ment might act as the present Government hasdone. “ Even now,” 
said he, “a minister might avail himself of the temper of a Parlia- 
ment elected in some moment of popular panic, and might, simply 
by refusing to appeal to the country, govern in defiance of its will.” 
Nor was his condemnation of such action one whit too strong. 
‘Such a course,” he declared, ‘‘ would be technically legal, but such 
& Minister would be none the less a criminal.” 

But not only has Mr. Balfour used his ‘ khaki majority ” to enable 
him to govern in defiance of the will of the people. He has used it 
also as an instrument to break down the rights and privileges and 
to undermine the powers of the House of Commons. Even in regard 
to so vital a matter as “the power of the purse ”—a power which 
has again and again, in the course of our history, enabled the 
Commons to bring tyrants to their knees—the Leader of the House 
did not scruple, in connection with ‘the wear-and-tear clause” of 
the Education Act, 1902, to betray the privileges of the House. 

Then, again, the development of the system of “blocking 
motions ” has, under Mr. Balfour’s leadership, been carried to such 
outrageous lengths as to paralyse all debate and inquiry, and to 
prevent the House discussing even the blocking scandal itself. And 
in regard to the fiscal question the Premier has acted in such a 
manner as to discredit himself and his party, and, in no small degree, 
the House of Commons. 

The action of the Government was reviewed in scathing but not too 
forceful terms by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman (Norwich, October 
26, 1904): 


“ We are asked,” said he “ to admire the agility and dexterity by which 
this battered and discredited Cabinet has weathered the session and 
achieved the supreme purpose of keeping itself in office. I fully admit the 
dexterity. It is a dexterity of the professor of legerdemain and of certain 
practitioners not quite so respectable. It was a dexterity which I trust 
will never be exhibited by any party or Government with which you and 
I are concerned, because it is a process which is incompatible with self- 
respect on the part of honourable men, unless, indeed—I must make this 
reservation—you treat the whole of politics as nothing more than a game, 
to be taken up in the intervals of golf and bridge, a game in which, subject 
to certain general rules, any shift or device by which you can thwart or 
outwit your opponents is admissible. From that point of view it may be 
exceedingly clever. 

“ But while it might be a great thing to keep a political party together, 
is there not something higher? Are there not certain things called 
principles to maintain? Is there not a purpose to be achieved? And 
what, I would like to know, are the principles of the Government now in 
office beyond mere retention of power for themselves? We have asked 
these questions again and again and received no answer. When you have 
a Government in power prepared to live on these terms—I call them 
humiliating terms—ready to scheme so as by hook or by crook to preserve 
as much of their majority as keeps them alive, what is there left in the 
House of Commons? Voting is no use. The only thing you can do is to 
expose them by criticism. But even that resource is blocked against us 
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by the practice they follow of hypocritical motions on the paper, with the 
connivance of the Government, with the express purpose of preventing 
discussion. Isubmit to you humbly that, so far from being surprised that 
in the House of Commons we cannot accomplish more, you should rather 
be surprised that we were able to do so much. The contempt for the 
intelligence of the country displayed with such consistency by the Prime 
Minister throughout this fiscal controversy has its counterpart in his 
attacks upon the rights and liberties of the House of Commons, which we 
must all of us bitterly resent. We know the position now. We have to 
deal with a Minister who has deliberately usurped a power which was 
given him for a specific purpose, and not to him but to his predecessor ; a 
Minister so wrapped up in the game of party contrivance and dissimulation 
that he esteems it a small thing to gag his opponents and force upon the 
country his obnoxious and unauthorised measures; a Minister who can 
reconcile it with his high trust to set party expediency before the opinion 
and interests of the country.” 


And, as a crowning iniquity, the Government propose, as Sir 
Henry pointed out, to hang on to office simply in order that, by 
means of a Redistribution Bill, they may perpetrate the further fraud 
of so jerrymandering the constituencies as to avert, or at any rate 
minimise, the crashing defeat that, to all appearances, awaits them 
at the polls. ; 

‘Loading the dice” was the appropriate heading under which 
the Daily News of October 31 dealt with this proposal. ‘ Any port 
in a storm,” said the editor, “is his (Mr. Balfour's) maxim— 


“ any juggle that will put off the day of reckoning with the electorate, and 
the visible triumph of Mr. Chamberlain in his own party. Redistribution 
would serve the purpose to a hair. It would not, it is true, put any 
money into the pockets of his friends, and in that sense it would be an in- 
effective scheme. But it would enable him to manipulate the constitu- 
encies in the way best calculated to serve his party, and it would, above 
all, involve the maximum delay in going to the country. And delay is 
what the Prime Minister needs. . . . Time is his one hope of salvation. 
And what so useful as Redistribution, which would not only oceupy the 
Session, but would involve a further delay while the new electoral areas 
were being mapped out by a Boundary Commission ? 

“To such artful scheming as this,” he added, “the Liberal party will 
offer the most uncompromising resistance. It has no reason to fear a just 
scheme of Redistribution, but it has every reason to resent a policy based 
on such personal and dishonest motives. It has every reason to insist 
that the Government, which has so abused the trust it obtained on false 
pretences, should stand trial before the same electorate that it tricked in 
1900. It has every reason to prevent the constituencies being jerry- 
mandered by a Government which approaches the question at the eleventh 
hour with the sole object of packing the jury that will try it.” 


“One man one vote,” the holding of all elections on one day, the 
closing of public-houses on the polling-day, and the adoption of 
the second ballot, are all, the editor points out, ‘ vital parts of one 
problem of which Redistribution is only a single phase.” And he 
very properly contended that— 
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“To deal with that problem must be the work of a party having the 
direct authority of the country, and not of a discredited rump which 
tinkers at one side of the question with the single idea of loading the dice 
against its opponents.” 


II.— WANTED: GOVERNMENT BY THE PEOPLE. 


But not only have the past nine years witnessed a riot of fraud 
and criminal unconstitutionalism on the part of the great “ Constitu- 
tional Party”; they have witneesed the almost complete breakdown 
of the Parliamentary machine—of our whole system of government 
by party. The House of Commons no longer legislates. It is 
simply dragooned into swallowing holus bolus the measures presented 
to it. Weno longer have government by party. It is government 
by Cabinet. And it is not even government by the Cabinet as a 
whole. The greater number of the members of the present Ministry 
are mere dummies. It is not government by the Cabinet as a 
whole. Itis government by an inner Cabinet—and an outer Cabinet ! 
We have, as Lord Rosebery well said, two Premiers—one Premier 
inside the Cabinet, and the other premier outside the Cabinet. 
And the funny part of it is that the Premier inside the Cabinet is 
also inside the Premier who is outside the Cabinet. It is a case of 
-the lion lying down with the lamb—with the lamb inside. 

Steadily, year by year, Mr. Balfour has undermined the powers 
‘and privileges of the House of Commons. Steadily, year by year, 
he has built up the power and authority of the Cabinet, until, as 
Major Seely, M.P., put it at the meeting of the League of Young 
Liberals (Reform Club, October 26, 1904), ‘‘ The House of Commons 
is becoming a machine for recording the decisions of the Executive.” 
And, as Mr. Henry Hobhouse (temporary Chairman of Committees 
in the House of Commons), stated in his letter to the Chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the East Somerset Liberal Unionist 
Association, intimating that he does not propose to seek admission 
to the next Parliament : 


“The position of a member of Parliament who has not attained oftice 
tends more and more in these days to become that of a mere party 
follower, deprived of all power of initiating legislation and (if he happens 
to sit on the Government side) having but little opportunity even for 
effective criticism. Every important question is now made a vote of con- 
fidence, and independence, even on minor questions, is scouted as disloyalty 
to the party.” 


Mr. Winston Churchill has also called attention to the same 
subject. Speaking at Rhyl on October 22, he 


“ warned the country of a grave and increasing danger. This was the 
growing power of the executive Government, and the consequent decline 
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of Parliamentary authority. Parliament, under Mr. Balfour's leader- 
ship, was being actually deprived of two of its most important powers. 
The House of Commons no longer enjoyed the right to talk about the 
subjects that interested the country. Very often it was occupied in dis- 
cussing a mass of petty detail or some utterly trivial subject at a time 
when the nation was looking for guidance upon some great national or 
Imperial issue. Secondly, it was no longer able to hammer out the details, 
even the largest details, of Parliamentary Bills. . . . The measures which 
were passed last Session were not Acts of Parliament in the old sense of 
the term—they were ‘ ukases’ by the Cabinet, shaped and framed by the 
Parliamentary draughtsman and the officials of the great departments, and 
forced through the House of Commons by the high hand of executive 
power. Such Acts could not command the respect which regular Parlia- 
mentary legislation should always receive. Such Acts were unconstitu- 
tional, and Governments who passed measures by unconstitutional means 
must not be surprised if minorities cruelly affected by such legislation 
offered unconstitutional resistance.” 

The remedy for the overburdening of the House of Commons 
with “a mass of petty detail” and ‘‘utterly trivial subjects,” is, 
clearly enough, devolution—Home Rule, not only for Ireland, but 
“ Home Rule all round.” ‘Lhe establishment of a federal system, 
under which England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales each had the 
management of their own domestic concerns, would leave the 
Imperial Parliament free to deal with purely Imperial concerns ; 
and would, incidentally, have the advantage of ending the House 
of Lords, 

To weight each of the four Home Rule Parliaments with its 
separate House of Lords would be unthinkable. The existing 
House of Lords would, then, be left high and dry in the Imperial 
Parliament, with no power to shape the domestic legislation so directly 
affecting the interests of themselves and “ their friends.” And it is 
only reasonable to suppose that they would speedily tire of this 
aloofness and impotence, and be only too willing to resign their 
“hereditary legilsative powers” and to seek to enter the Home 
Rule Parliaments on an equal footing with the mere commoner. 

But while a federal system of Home Rule would greatly simplify 
the task of “ getting our governing done,” something more than 
this is needed to curb the growing power of the Executive and to 
restore the rights and privileges of the House of Commons. 

The Executive should possess only executive functions. It should 
exist to carry out the will of Parliament. It should be deprived of 
the power to compel Parliament to obey its will. 

The present system of forming a Government is altogether wrong. 
On the defeat of the opposite party a statesman is sent for by his 
Majesty and invited to form a Ministry. The statesman is at once 
endowed with tremendous power and patronage. The formation of 
the Cabinet becomes the occasion of apportioning rewards and 
punishments; and personal and party loyalty are insisted upon at 
the expense of principle. The Cabinet, when formed, draws up its 
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programme of legislation; and by means of the party whip and 
the guillotine the measures contained therein are forced upon the 
House. What matters it that your Member of Parliament is 
pledged to oppose one or more of the measures comprised in the 
Government programme? If he votes according to his pledges 
and helps to defeat the measure, his party will be thrown from 
power. He, therefore, chooses, as he thinks—and as may, indeed, 
very well be the case—the lesser of the two evils and prefers his 
party to his principles. 

Thus it is that such measures as the Anti-Education Acts, the 
Chinese Ordinance, the Welsh Coercion Act, and the Brewers’ 
Bribery Bill are bludgeoned through a reluctant House, and foisted 
upon a passively rebellious people. 

On the other hand, however, private members’ Bills have now no 
chance of becoming law unless the Government will “afford facili- 
ties” for their passage. So that while the Government can force 
through Parliament measures that the people do not want, measures 
against which the people are almost in open revolt, they can effectively 
prevent the passing of measures that the people do want—measures 
like Mr. C. P. Trevelyan’s Bill empowering local authorities to rate 
land values, which is supported by some 300 local bodies throughout 
the United Kingdom, and passed its second reading by a majority of 
67—measures like Mr. Paulton’s Trades Disputes Bill, which is 
backed up by some 2,000,000 trades unionists, and also passed its 
second reading by a substantial majority. 

Now, this is not at all as it should be. In fact, the present 
method of forming a Government is a wonderful example of the art 
of ‘* How not to do it.” 

How, then, should we set to work to forms Government—an 
Executive with purely executive functions—an Executive obedient 
to the House, not domineering over the House ? 

We should, I think, take a lesson from the Swiss Cantone, where 
the system known as the “ Elective Executive ” has proved a great 
success. 

Under this system, when a new Parliament met, the Commons 
would first proceed, as now, to choose their Speaker. Then, in the 
same fashion, or, preferably perhaps, by ballot, they would proceed 
to elect the Premier, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Colonial 
Secretary, and the whole of the Executive. The House would thus 
have the opportunity of appointing the best man, irrespective of 
party, to each post. And the Executive, when thus elected, would 
be an executive and nothing more. It would have nothing to do 
with drawing up the legislative programme for the session. The 
initiative in such matters would lie, not with the Executive, but with 
the members of the House. Any member pledged to Home Rule, 
the amendment of the Education Acts, the righting of the Taff Vale 
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Decision, Old Age Pensions, or what not, would simply move a reso- 
lution that legislation on such and such lines was desirable, and if 
the resolution passed the House that would be an instruction to the 
Executive to draft a measure on the lines laid down. The defeat of 
the resolution could not affect the position of the Executive. Nor 
would the defeat of the measure, or of any of its provisions. The 
resolution, therefore, would be voted upon. on its merits ; and the same 
would apply to the measure produced by the Executive. Line by 
line, clause by clause, it wonld be dealt with on its merits, Prin- 
ciple, not party loyalty, would hold sway. No Member of Parlia- 
ment, when heckled by an indignant elector, would then be able to 
say, “Oh, yes; I would have stuck to my principles, I would have 
redeemed my election pledges, but, if I had done so, the Party would 
have been defeated ; and you would hardly thank me for that.” The 
Executive would be directly responsible to and amenable to Parlia- 
ment, and each member would be directly responsible to and amen- 
able to his constituents, with no possible excuse for voting against 
his pledges. 

At the present time if a member of the Cabinet plays the fool, 
neglects his work, or carries things with too high a hand, it is very 
difficult to bring him to book. Ministers hang together for fear 
they may hang separately. Any attack upon an individual Minister is 
treated as an attack on the Cabinet asa whole. Their “honour” is 
assailed ; it is taken as a question of a vote of confidence; and so, 
whatever your party man may think, he votes for his party and too 
often against his convictions. 

But under the Elective Executive system any Minister who did 
not give satisfaction could readily be replaced, and that without 
affecting the position of the Executive as a whole. This, of 
course, means the substitution of the individual responsibility 
of the Minister for the collective responsibility of the Cabinet. 
What is everybody’s responsibility is too often mnobody’s 
responsibility. How many men, as members of a Cabinet or 
of a Board of Directors, will assent to a course of action that 
they would never dream of adopting on their own individual 
responsibility ? 

The same system of the Elective Executive should also bea adopted 
in the case of the several Home Rule Parliaments. 

But something more than this will be required to bring these 
parliaments and the Imperial Parliament into complete touch with 
the people. In the first place we must have adult suffrage. Ina 
free country every man and every woman who has to obey the laws 
has a right to a voice in the making of the laws. One man one 
vote, one woman one vote, must, then, be the order of the day. 
And, pending the introduction of a proper system of proportional 
representation—far better than any possible schemeof redistribution— 
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we must have, as a necessary safeguard in the case of three-cornered 
fights, the second ballot. 

Nor is this all. No system which seeks to secure the realisation 
of the democratic ideal—* government of the people by the people 
for the people,”—-can be complete unless provision be made (1) that 
the final ratification of all legislation shall rest with the people them- 
selves, and (2) that, in case of necessity, the people themselves shall 
have the power to initiate legislation. Such power of “ direct legis- 
lation,” as it has been termed, may be secured by means of “the 
initiative” and the “referendum,” both of which, like the elective 
executive, have worked with the best results in the Swiss cantons ; 
and not only there, but also in America (for local purposes) and in 
our own colonies. It was the referendum that brought into being 
the Australian Commonwealth. The system has several times been 
resorted to in South Australia and in New South Wales. In New 
Zealand a referendum is held every three years in regard to 
licensing matters, While in that colony, and in South Australia 
also, the measures empowering local bodies to untax the homes and 
the trade and industry of the people, and to rate land values, embody 
both the initiative and the referendum. The Acts are adoptive. If 
a certain percentage (10 to 15 per cetit., according to the size of 
the electorate) of the voters in any local government district unite to 
petition the local authority to adopt the rating of land values, the 
local authority must take a poll of the district, and if a majority of 
the electors voting at the poll declare in favour of the reform it 
must be introduced. 

If, instead of having a House of Lords which is both “ useless 
and dangerous ”—a mere bulwark of monopoly and privilege—the 
people of this country had possessed the referendum, such infamous 
and iniquitous measures as the Anti-Education Acts, the Chinese 
Ordinance, the Welsh Coercion Act, and the Brewers’ Bribery Bill 
could never have become law. And if in addition they had 
possessed the initiative the Taff Vale decision and many another 
wrong would have been righted long ago. 

Vox populi vox Dei is an old saw often eneered at, but it contains 
the germ of a great and glorious truth. For, in the long run, the 
voice of the people will ever be on the side of right and justice. It 
must be so in the nature of things. As Abraham Lincoln, the great 
President who freed the slaves, well said, “‘ You can fool all the 
people come of the time, You can fool some of the people all the 
time. But you can’t fool all the people all the time.” Government 
by fraud may profit the few. But they can profit only by despoiling 
the many. The few may find their account in bad, dishonest and 
extravagant government, and in unjust and criminal wars. By doles 
of one sort or another the present Government have practically given 
a capital grant of £100,000,000 sterling to the landlords. By the 
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Tithe Rent Charge Act and the Education Acts they have given at 
least an equivalent grant to the Church. The Licensing Act, Mr. 
Arthur Chamberlain tells us, means a bribe of £300,000,000 to the 
brewers, By the war in South Africa the Government flung away 
£250,000,000 and 25,000 brave lives in order to give cheap Chinese 
slaves to the Randlords. And now Mr. Chamberlain proposes, 
and Mr. Balfour covertly supports, a tariff which will put 
£8,750,000 a year into the pockets of the landlords and give 
£66,000,000 a year of additional profits to “ highly favoured 
manufacturers.” 

Verily, government by fraud may profit the few. But the great 
mass of the people must always “ pay, pay, pay” in treasure, in 
suffering, and in blood. Short-sighted selfishness may range the 
few on the side of wrong and oppression. But the interests of the 
majority will ever be on the side of peace and righteousness. Given 
government by the few, therefore, there is always the danger that 
force and fraud may prevail. But, given government by the people, 
there is always the certainty that in the long run freedom and 
justice mnst triumph. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Batinerman spoke truly—perchance more 
truly than he knew—when he said (Colchester, October 20, 1904 ) = 


“They might be sure of this—that far more than in any rules or orders 
of procedure of the House of Commons, far more than upon any gifts of 
skill or cleverness, or brilliancy in debate, or eloquence on the part of 
either those who led or those who followed ; far more upon the harmony 
and sympathy between the electors and the elected of this country, 
depended the efficiency of the representative body from year to year, and 
from Parliament to Parliament. So long as it was in keeping with public 
opinion, things would go smoothly and would work well. The House of 
Commons might not on all occasions follow exactly the course that each 
of them might desire, but on the whole its business might be made to pro- 
ceed without much difficulty. It remained with the electors more than 
any other power to control the efficiency of that great assembly.” 


But the first thing needful is to get rid of the present Govern- 
ment—to “turn the rascals out.” 

No ordinary measures will avail for this. Even if the Govern- 
ment were defeated on a snap division it is by no means certain that 
Mr. Balfour would resign. ‘ That is why I have urged,” says Mr. 
Labouchere in Zruth, that, on the opening of Parliament, 


“the Address should be met by an amendment demanding an immediate 
dissolution and by withdrawing from all attendance in the House if the 
amendment were defeated, which it unquestionably would be. The 
probabilities are that an almost immediate dissolution would take place. 

“‘ Assuming that this would be the result, the question is whether the 
situation would justify such action. I think that it would not only be 
justifiable, but that it has become a duty. What will the country gain by 
another Session of the present House of Commons? Absolutely nothing, 
so far as legislation is concerned. 
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“ But such a state of things is not merely a negative evil. During the 
past Session the House of Commons was moribund. Public interest was 
elsewhere. I am not in my first Session nor in my first Parliament, and 
never have I witnessed amongst members such absolute indifference to 
what went on in the House. 

“The attendance was seanty, even when there was an important 
debate, and on ordinary occasions the few there seemed more desirous to 
air their own eloquence than to listen to that of others. . . . 

“The House of Commons should be the political heart of the nation. 
Whenever the political centre of gravity is elsewhere, it should renew its 
youth and its strength by an appeal to the:country. To allow another 
Session to drag through such as the last, if this can be prevented, would 
be a crime against Parliamentary rule. 

“The bounden duty of the Liberal party is to stick at no means of 
rendering this impossible.” 


Aye, “‘ Turn the rascals out!” must be our watchword. ‘Turn 
the rascals out,” and then, by establishing on a firm foundation 
“government of the people by the people for the people,” put an 
end once for all to all danger of government by fraud. 


A. W. 





SOCIAL PARASITES. 


SomE years ago, during a hard winter, a letter signed “ An East End 
Clergyman ” appeared in one of the daily papers. The writer stated 
that one of his parishioners was a skilled workman who, being 
employed on a certain special handicraft, drew exceptionally good 
wages. During the previous summer the clergyman, observing that 
the workman was indulging in a style of living certainly beyond his 
station, suggested to him that he might exercise more thrift and 
bank his money, giving as a reason that whenever a hard frost set 
in, the factory in which he was employed was closed for a time, and 
it would be as well for him to have something to fall back on in the 
event of this happening. “No, sir,” said the workman, “ it would 
be no use my doing that, for ifa frost sets in and the factory should 
be closed, I know some kind gentleman will write to the papers and 
subscriptions will be made, and I shall be able to get on one of the 
societies” ; ‘‘ which,” added the clergyman, “ is just what has hap- 
pened : the frost has set in, money has been forthcoming too readily, 
and, owing to this, workmen become demoralised.” 

I present the above as illustrative of the manner in which indis- 
criminate and misdirected almsgiving not only increases pauperism 
but induces loss of self-respect, and has an essentially demoralising 
influence. With the view of relieving pauperism the Government 
expend nearly thirteen millions annually from the poor-rates of Eng- 
land and Wales. There are also 811 organised and distinctly 
charitable societies having their headquarters in London alone ; of 
these, according to Howe’s “ Directory of London Charities for 1902— 
1903,” 607 state their income and 204 do not. The receipts of the 
latter, therefore, can only be very approximately calculated by ave- 
raging them with those of the former, and in doing this we have a 
total of about five millions a year, excluding missionary societies and 
others which do not come strictly under the head of Home Charities. 
In addition to the above, however, it should be remembered that vast 
sums, the total of which can hardly be even roughly estimated, are 
spent on charity every year throughout the provinces; for England 
is honeycombed with benevolent associations, and there'is hardly a 
town or even moderately sized village in which the inhabitants, or 
those living in the vicinity, do not arrange more or less organised 
societies for relieving distress. We must also take into considera- 
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tion an enormous amount bestowed in private benevolence; and 
lastly, very large sums given every day in a most unwise and evil- 
producing manner to street-beggars and road-tramps. What is 
granted in poor-law relief therefore, combined with thatjafforded by 
the organised London charities, presents a total of close on eighteen 
millions given annually to deal with pauperism and to drive it from 
our midst, without taking any account of the immense yearly sum 
given as above mentioned, but under conditions which preclude a 
precise estimate being formed, though almost certainly amounting to 
several millions more. 

In spite of the enormous money sums at the command of philan- 
thropy, the numbers of paupers receiving Government relief in 
England and Wales on September 30, 1903, was 702,993, figures 
which, great though they be, take no account of those living par- 
tially or entirely on the bounty of others, those supported by dif- 
ferent charitable societies, the considerable nomadic population of 
tramps and beggars, and a floating criminal class who, when not in 
the workhouse or the jail, live by theft. The above figures there- 
fore by no means represent either the real amounts given to relieve 
distress or the number of those who rank as paupers. The short- 
comings of our system also are accentuated by the fact that, with a 
market for labour in our country, we, though heavily burdened by 
poor-rates, are supporting in round numbers 100,000 able-bodied 
paupers in demoralising mendicity and idleness. 

Money throughout Great Britain is well diffused and current, our 
country is one of fabulous wealth, and Englishmen have a certain 
benevolence of sentiment more distinctly characteristic of them than 
perhaps of any other civilised race, Indeed it may be said that 
means can always be found in abundance for any so-called benevo- 
lent society, if its promoters can succeed in gaining the confidence 
of the public, and once the desirable object of the society is recog- 
nised. We thus see two notable factors at our disposal; great 
wealth and extraordinary benevolence combining to form a powerful 
force for good. This force, if only properly directed, could by its 
presence, like that of a beneficent goddess with one wave of the arm, 
dissipate an immense amount of now existing and hi; hly preventable 
suffering, degradation, discontent, poverty, crime and temptation to 
crime ; yet, lamentable to say, however freely money may be spent, 
still the evil influences continue and in some directions grow per- 
ceptibly stronger. 

London, the richest of capitals, containing the largest population, 
giving also more in charity than any other city in the world, has 
perhaps within its limits more bitter grinding poverty and more 
intense misery than could be discovered in any other great centre of 
population in the world. Indeed a large number of our townspeople 
live in a degree of suffering terrible to contemplate, and this fact may 
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be the more easily realised when we find it recorded that in the 
metropolis alone, in the year 1902, thirty-four persons literally died 
of hunger. One of these had been a clergyman, he had no means, 
had been kept by the assistance of friends, and owed £5 for rent. 
Moreover, springing from sordid indigence there exists throughout 
our land, chiefly in the towns and cities, an amount of human 
degradation which is a standing reproach to our character, and there 
is a measure of crime, the result of that degradation and desperate 
want, which is a painful satire on our latter-day civilisation. 

The truth is that something more is requisite than the exercise of 
benevolence, backed up by a plentiful supply of money, in order to 
remove the evils consequent on widely diffused poverty. The larger 
the mass of pauperism, and the greater the amount of money required 
to relieve it,the more is judgment called for, and in the administration 
of the great system of our public charities it would appear that 
judgment, discretion, and too often strict rectitude are frequently 
absent in a very remarkable degree. Indeed, the more closely and 
intelligently the subject of the administration of most of our charities 
is looked into, the more apparent does it become that, while a certain 
measure of distress may be relieved, the real good done is quite 
inadequate compared with the very large sums annually subscribed. 
But more than this; we are confronted with the very unpleasant 
fact that to a large extent, when money or substantial aid reach the 
objects intended by the donors, the results are loss of self-respect 
and self-reliance amongst the very classes whom we desire to 
benefit. 

As philanthropic efforts, backed up by lavish outlay, have failed 
to deal effectually with our existing pauperism and its many resulting 
evils, I would suggest that the causes of such imperfect success, and 
also of the widespread poverty which at present affects such large 
classes, might generally be regarded as coming under the following 
heads : 

(1) The fact that money or its equivalent is often so inconsiderately 
given under the name of charity, that thrift, foresight, self-reliance, 
and self-respect are positively discouraged. 

(2) The frequent misdirection and misappropriation of funds sub- 
scribed for definite benevolent purposes. Amounts much larger than 
necessary are in many cases applied to working expenses, payments 
to officials, and sometimes to more unwarrantable purposes. 

(3) The want of thrift so noticeable in the lower working classes. 

(4) The prevailing tendency of the poor to contract early and 
imprudent marriages. 

(5) The gambling tendency rapidly spreading amongst the lower 
orders. 

(6) The universal tendency to drink, owing to the absence of mcral 
self-control, amongst the very poor, who find the public-houses, always 
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in evidence, a ready temptation, and drink the only solace for a dreary 
monotonous life. 

(7) The prevalence and tyranny of trade-unionism, which is 
driving our industries to foreign lands and driving our artisans out 
of work. 

(8) Foreign competition. 

Nos. 3 and 4, it should be observed, are largely if not entirely 
results of No. 1, and certainly it would appear on close investigation 
that few social problems present more difficulty than that of relieving 
poverty, especially amongst the uneducated classes, without inducing 
evils greater than the original distress. 

In support of my contention I may say-that, some years ago, during 
a period of trade depression in Vienna, about £10,000 was raised by 
public subscription for the relief of the unemployed, and the Times 
correspondent alluded to the circumstances. From his account I 
quote the following : 


“There can be no doubt that there are a large number of deserving 
people whose distress has been greatly mitigated by the timely impulse of 
public benevolence; but it is also clear that a large number of labourers, 
not disposed to work so long as they can maintain existence without doing 
so, have taken advantage of it. For instance, in some of the large 
coal depédts it has been impossible to find half as many hands as are 
required. In cases when twenty labourers might have found employment 
not ten have applied for work. In a large tile manufactory two hundred 
hands were required. There was difficulty in finding forty. The Danube 
Steam Navigation Company have been unable to engage anything like the 
number of men they wanted. In the eighth municipal district of Vienna 
the local vestry could fiad no scavenger to clear away the snow, although 
such labour is paid for at the rate of one florin, or nearly two shillings, a 
day. There have been many cases where bread has been exchanged in the 
gin-shop for a glass of spirits. A great many tickets for the people’s 
kitchens have not been used at all. Every day a large number of paupers 
are coming in from the neighbourhood of Vienna to participate in the 
relief distributed in the capital. The announcement made in the papers 
that the city works were about to be commenced has brought a number of 
Italian masons and Slav navvies to Vienna who have swelled the ranks of 


the unemployed.” 


Surely we could scarcely have a better object-lesson than the 
above on the danger of aggravating a social evil by a measure 
intended to cure it. 

Injudiciously administered charity must of necessity bring forward 
some of the worst sides of the English lower-class character by 
encouraging the unthrift and recklessness to which they are already 
so prone. I maintain that our present system of administering 
benevolent funds, while undoubtedly relieving a certain amount of 
genuine distress, also represents the steady manufacture of a low-class 
lazy society, composed of the incorrigibly idle, intractable, ungrateful, 
and practically good-for-nothing. Idle loafers are these, who hate 
work, but relish the fruits of others’ toil, and also supply abundant 
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recruits for the criminal class, The following extracts from different 
papers will exemplify the difficulties which attend the administration 
of relief, without encouraging unthriftiness and throwing unfair 
burdens on the working ratepayer : 


“ About three weeks ago a gentleman, who has property in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Southwell Union Workhouse, wrote to the master offering 
to take on at good wages any vagrants who were willing to dig a field, 
with a view to its being planted with osiers. The master at once called 
round him eighteen men who were occupying the casual ward, and read 
out the letter to them. Five only volunteered for the job. Of these five, 
two never even went to look at the work: the other three went and 
looked at it, said it was too hard, and left. The offer was continued daily 
for a week, Out of ninety men to whom the offer was made, seven only 
went to the work and stuck to it! Several of the rest only scoffed and 
were abusive. The wages were from four to five pence an hour, according 
to the man’s skill. A good hand could earn eighteen shillings per week 
at this time of year. Comment is unnecessary.” 


This letter was signed “‘ Ratepayer,” and appeared in the Standard 
at a time when the question of the unemployed was occupying public 
attention. 

A few days previous to the above a letter appeared also in the 
Standard, from which I extract the following : 


“ Last night there attended the fortnightly meeting of the Kensington 
Vestry a deputation of about a dozen men, mostly trade-unionists appa- 
rently, who represented that they were out of work, and had just come 
from a large meeting of over two hundred of their unemployed brethren 
to ask the Vestry to find work for them and to open a Labour Register 
or Bureau. 

“One of the prominent members of the Vestry endeavoured to elicit 
from the deputation the kind of labour they were accustomed to, and if 
they would be willing to work at whatever labour the Vestry could provide 
—principally road and sewer making. After receiving the intimation that 
the deputation ‘sought work,’ the Vestryman asked, ‘ Will you work for 
the wages ordinarily paid by the Vestry?’ and was answered, ‘ We will 
work at the ordinary trades-union rate of wages.’ The questioner then 
asked, ‘ Will you work for three shillings a day if the Vestry can find work 
for you?’ ‘No,’ was the answer. ‘ Will you work for four shillings a 
day?’ Again sounded an emphatic ‘Nv!’ The London ratepayers are 
usually hard-working industrious men, often even very poor ; now, I would 
ask, is it a healthy state of things that they should be taxed to keep in idle- 
ness men who, while clamouring for employment, refuse to work except at 
prices of their own fixing, and refuse four shillings a day ?” 


A Socrat Drone, 


In the Daily Mail of April 18, 1899, appeared the account of 
the trial of a young man who, being described as sturdy, obese, 
ragged, and contentedly dirty, lolled in the dock of Westminster, 
with his hands in his pockets, and listened with profound apathy to 
the story of his almost unique record as a socia: drone. 
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During the previous year and a half he had been in and out of the 
workhouse eighteen times. He never worked under any circum- 
stances, and used to boast that he was a member of the “ Lazy 
Society,” and that no punishment could compel him to break stones 
or pick oakum. 

He was too indolent to make his bed or wash himself, or even to 
undress. The master had exhausted all his punishments on the 
delinquent and had put him on bread and water, but without curing 
him of that tired feeling. At last this baffled guardian had to hand 
him over to the police on a charge of refusing to work while charge- 
able to the rates. On being sentenced to twenty-one days’ hard 
labour the obese young man smiled and rolled lazily out of the 
dock. 

More and more pressing becomes the question as to what should 
be done with the incorrigibly idle vagrants who appear to be 
increasing in numbers every year. As examples of such I cite two 
cases which were reported in the papers about four yearsago. The 
first was that of a man who appeared before a bench of magistrates 
in Warwickshire. The prisoner had not slept in a bed for several 
years, but when offered employment declined it on the ground that 
he preferred working at the local gaol to anywhere else. The man, 
apparently to his satisfaction, was sentenced to a month’s imprison- 
ment with hard labour—.c. he was maintained at the expense of 
a heavily taxed working community under conditions which were 
confessedly more agreeable to him than taking honest employment, 
and he would naturally resort to his vagabond life on leaving prison. 
The second instance occurred at Sheffield, the case being that of a 
confirmed idle loafer who, though only twenty-one years of age, 
refused employment when offered, made away with part of the 
clothes which he had received on entering the workhouse, and lived 
an absolutely idle life, except when obliged to work in prison or in 
the stone-yard. The above two cases merely represent types of a 
worthless, idle, but steadily increasing class of half-fed parasites, who 
prey upon and are a positive danger to society ; witness the spread 
of what is called ‘‘ hooliganism” within the last few years. Owing 
to this organised system of ruffianism, entire streets in London have 
been rendered unsafe, and the abuse has become so defiant of the law 
that respectable law-abiding residents in the neighbourhood have 
been frequently restrained by threats from coming forward to give 
evidence before the courts. 

The Globe of May 11, 1899, reports the following case : 


‘“‘ At Westminster police-court a man, described by the police as ‘a lazy 
loafer,’ was charged with attempting to steal a valuable watch and gold 
chain from a gentleman. The prosecutor was proceeding along the 
Brompton Road when the prisoner rushed at him, seized the watch-chain, 
and tore it from the waistcoat of the gentleman, who struggled with the 
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prisoner, while appealing for assistance to a number of men standing 
outside a public-house. Not one of them would help, but a lady very 
courageously came forward and assisted to hold the prisoner till a police- 
man arrived, and it is some satisfaction to know that in this case the 
delinquent’ got six months’ hard labour. The above case indicates 
strongly the criminal tendencies of the vagabond class; the bystanders, 
dissolute corner-men lounging about a public-house, showed sympathy for 
the thief, and were probably themselves potential criminals.” 


Perhaps England more than any other country may be called the 
tramp’s paradise. This class lives on the ill-judged benevolence of 
those who are touched by the apparent destitution of any worthless, 
vicious cadger who can work but simply won’t, because he prefers 
a wandering, dishonest life. This floating drone population, how- 
ever, does not depend only on begging for its livelihood ; the members 
of it supplement what they receive in so-called alms by pilfering, 
occasional burglaries, and by levying a species of blackmail which 
has of late years become more prevalent than formerly. In country 
districts small parties of men, stating that they are out of work and 
destitute, call at some farmhouse at a time when the men of the 
family are absent. On the door being opened one of the party 
places his foot on the sill, so as to prevent its being shut, he whines 
or threatens as he deems most expedient, but the gang, confronted 
only by a possibly timid woman, resolutely decline to go until their 
demands for money are satisfied. Exactly the same thing occurs in 
some of the London suburbs, where the practice has become a perfect 
plague. In localities where the police are not numerous the tramp 
fraternity note the houses only occupied by ladies and female servants, 
then carrying out the same manceuvre, they extort from house to. 
house, and those who are adepts at the business probably earn much 
more than they could by honest labour. For the incorrigibly idle 
the wandering mendicant life would seem to be very attractive, 
judging from a case brought before the Blackburn bench of magis- 
trates about eighteen months ago. A man charged with vagrancy 
confessed that he had been a tramp all his life. For sixty-three 
years he had tramped the country, doing odd jobs sometimes, but 
never staying more than a week at a time inanyone place, He did, 
indeed, try the workhouse on one occasion, but he objected to the 
restrictions on liberty, and took to the idle beggar’s life again. In 
fact, tramping may be made a very paying business, judging from 
an incident for which the Rev. W. Carlile, the head of the Church 
Army, is my! authority,and which may be commended to the consi- 
deration of those kind-hearted souls who are so easily taken in 
by the lazy, worthless impostors whom they encounter. He was 
arguing with one of these vagrants, and pointing out that in a Church 
Army house the tramp would get good meals, a clean bed, and the 
mental enjoyment that comes after an honest day’s work. The 
fellow seemed impressed, but at last broke out with an earnest 
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refusal. “I can’t afford to do it, guv’nor,” he said. ‘ You see I 
am a married man with a family, and on the road I can earn ten 
bob a day. IfI came into your home I should only make four. I 
can’t afford it, guv’nor, I can’t really.” If all the money lavished so 
disastrously every year in indiscriminating charity were given instead 
to the Church Army, perhaps not a single case of genuine distress 
would go unrelieved. Certainly there is no greater enemy of the 
deserving poor than the man who gives to every vagabond pleading 
for alms. 

The following was related to me by a gentleman with whom Iam 
acquainted, and on whose word I can place the fullest reliance. 
Having been unfortunate in financial matters, he tried journalism, 
and in that precarious calling was not very successful. After 
various vicissitudes he was on one occasion, for about twenty- 
four hours, obliged to avail himself of shelter in the casual ward, 
where he met some three or four men who, like himself, had been 
journalists and also unsuccessful. One of them, a young man of 
about three-and-twenty, but whose circumstances have since consi- 
derably improved, had once in his life, only a short time previously, 
lived as a tramp for about three weeks; and he gave the following 
as his experience: “The professional tramp wanders along the 
country roads during the spring, summer and early autumn; he 
spends very little on food, of which he receives plenty and of good 
quality. Strange to say, he (only speaking of one of the profes- 
sional class) drinks little or no alcohol; he takes a great deal of tea, 
however, and is particular as to its kind. He sleeps in a good bed 
in country public-houses, for which he pays about 6d. or 8d., and on 
fine warm nights he sleeps in the open air. He gets plenty of 
money by plausible, cunningly arranged tales, told to wayfarers on 
the road, and generally these are themselves of the poorer class ; he 
rarely spends, however, and is by no means improvident, in fact 
rather thrifty, and one man, with whom the journalist tramped from 
the Midlands to London, but who had himself come from Newcastle, 
had £30 saved on their arrival at the metropolis. During the 
winter months the tramps live in town slums on their savings, and 
then start on their walking tour when the fine weather comes 
round. ‘They continually ask for work at farmhouses, but are very 
much disgusted if they are offered it, and do it very lazily. Pilfer- 
ing from country and farm houses during short spells of work and 
begging (far oftener the latter), are the means by which the pro- 
fessional tramp has a free-and-easy, wandering, disreputable, work- 
less, but well-paid existence, Far worse than the above there is 
another type, the mere casual tramp, representing a very numerous 
class; he it is who is a drunkard and thoroughgoing criminal, who 
molests and blackmails women, robs by burglary, and renders the 
roads unsafe; they all represent a degraded, demoralised type, and 
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will probably augment in numbers if legislation does not deal with 
the abuse. 

It might be interesting to estimate the number of this worthless, 
dangerous, demoralised class whom we continue to encourage and 
maintain in idleness. According to the Local Government Report 
for 1902, the number of persons classed as vagrants in England and 
Wales on January | of that year was 13,178, This relates to known 
vagrants, but does not include those who simply rank as paupers in 
receipt of relief in workhouses. 

The total number of vagrants in Scotland on June 21, 1899, was 
9133, but the Scotch system of enumerating this class was much 
more searching, as it included those who, being known specially as 
vagrants, were po tem. in prisons, police cells, refuges, poor-houses, 
lodging-houses, public parks, outhouses, &c. There is no reason to 
suppose that there are, relative to the population, more vagrants in 
Scotland than in England and Wales ; indeed, the natural inference 
would be the other way ; but should the proportion be even the same, 
the total number for England, Wales and Scotland would be about 
81,000. The great bulk of this class are perfectly well able to work 
if they choose, but they prefér the wandering idle life, while many of 
our factories and workshops are idle and our industries are leaving 
us because our employers cannot procure labour at a rate which will 
leave them a fair margin of profit. The tramp abuse is a far- 
reaching one, and will certainly continue to grow as long as we allow 
these loathsome parasites to fatten on the community. 

The following quotation speaks for itself. I take the passage from 
the Charity Organisation Review of November 1903 : 


“ An interesting experiment, in the shape of a Voluntary Labour Bureau, 
has been started in the East End. Since April 400 applications for work 
have been registered, the majority of the applicants being unskilled 
labourers. About fifteen men were sent down to Wiltshire, work having 
been found for them on Salisbury Plain. In three days two reappeared 
at the Bureau. Asked why they had come back, they replied, ‘ Well, it 
had rained.’ Within a fortnight a dozen of the original fifteen had 
returned to the delights of London, and were loafing again at the street 
corners.” 


I may here state that the review from which I have quoted distinctly 
explains in another part that the fifteen men sent down to Salisbury 
Plain were offered employment at brick-making and building work 
in connection with some of the new military buildings which were 
being erected on the Plain. 

In the Daily Express of December 12, 1903, the following passage 
appeared, headed ‘‘ No Work, no Food” : 


“ One of the most vital points of the unemployed question is to distin- 
guish between those who want work and those who do not. The work- 
test inaugurated by the Church Army and the Salvation Army has proved 
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wonderfully effective in weeding out from those who apply for assistance 
the tramps, loafers, and shirkers who infest London at this time of the 
year. It is the rule with the institutions mentioned that no hungry 
deserving man should be turned away. In a case of genuine distress the 
man is always given the opportunity of earning a meal, either by wood- 
chopping or some other form of labour. 

“The Rev. W. Carlile has found how necessary this labour-test is. For 
years it has been his habit to provide a meat supper every Tuesday night 
in his rectory-kitchen at St. Mary-at-Hill. Admission to this meal was 
by tickets which were distributed during the week. Recently he instituted 
a change, and the meal is now only given to those who are willing to pay 
for it by fifteen-minutes’ wood-chopping in the rectory garden. The 
result has been astonishing ; last Sunday evening only eight men sat down 


to the supper. 

“On week-days the same test is always applied at St. Mary-at-Hill, 
and the result is that the percentage of undesirables applying for relief 
daily grows less.” 


In the paper quoted above it was stated that during last winter 
there were more genuine unemployed in London than in the year 
before, yet at the same time inquiries made by a Daily Express 
representative tended to show that in the majority of cases work could 
be found for those willing to work. A very significant statement 
was also made that at the period mentioned (December) practically all 
the coal-wharves were shorthanded. From 3s, 6d. to 4s. per day could 
be earned by men unused to the work, while skilled workmen could 
obtain 7s. per day. 

The idea of saving for the future seems to be highly repulsive to 
many, possibly to the majority of the poorer classes. Unaccustomed 
to exercise forethought and prone to self-indulgence, they do not care 
to deprive themselves of immediate pleasures, for they will drink, 
smoke, and gamble as long as they have the money to do so, while 
trusting to casual charity, the poor law, or the workhouse for support 
if destitution or old age overtakes them. It may be said that those 
who appeal to public pity for relief may be divided into several classes. 
and subdivisions. There are those who have come to distress owing: 
to utter improvidence ; there are those who can work but won't, pre- 
ferring life as a tramp, in the workhouse, or even in prison, to honest 
labour ; there are also those unemployable, those who are so physically 
unfit or mentally defective that they are unable to do a day’s work 
for which a living wage would be a fair equivalent. To offer relief 
without degrading, pauperising, or encouraging unthrift represents, 
no doubt, a question surrounded by great difficulties, but these might 
be overcome by the exercise of discretion and judgment, especially 
if one broad principle were kept in view, that, unless in the case of 
the absolutely helpless, a strict labour test should be enforced in 


giving relief either in money or food. 
CHARLES ROLLESTON. 





NATURAL MORALITY. 


Ir is at last being recognised that the fundamental elements of all 
the great religions consist of the various conceptions which men 
have formed of their relation to the Universe and of the Ultimate 
Mystery. This implies that the earliest developments of religions 
are intellectual and not emotional, are ideas and not feelings. At 
the same time, psychology gives us to understand that the difference 
between an idea and an emotion is only a difference of degree. 
A conception which appeals to any individual as true becomes 
emotionalised if consistently acted upon, or if presented forcibly 
either by preacher, poet, or force of circumstances. It becomes a 
part of his being—becomes a guiding, even a ruling, passion. 
Particularly is this the case when the conception is framed to satisfy, 
wholly or in part, that fundamental desire of humanity to under- 
stand the riddle of the Why and Whence. The bases of religions 
are the craving to know. But the craving only grows by what it 
feeds on, is developed only by the various hypotheses put forward 
to explain the riddle; and, because of the very strength of the 
desire for knowledge, these hypotheses, however crude, will in- 
variably find ferveat believers. To these believers the ideas become 
the whole truth, a raling passion, a foundation for a religion. 

The ideas on which the great religions have hitherto depended 
have all been approximations to the solution of the Mystery, have 
been more or less instinctive gropings after knowledge, have all 
been, as it were, straws grasped with eagerness, straws which have 
caused Reformations and Revolutions, have overthrown kingdoms, 
uplifted empires, have produced persecutors and noble characters 
for these to persecute. The history of the world is the history of 
its religions; for those emotionalised conceptions of the Universe 
which develop religions must deeply influence the conduct of men. 
A man will act to the World as he conceives the World acts to him. 
If a man thinks of the Power as merciless, cruel, unjust, he will 
surely be a pessimist, and will act accordingly. If his conception 
be of a wise, kind, merciful God, his behaviour towards God’s 
creatures will plainly be different. In this way Religion and Ethics 
become inevitably blended. 

Ethics, a relatively modern science, must, like Religion, have 
fundamental ideas. These must of necessity be conceptions of the 
relationship between man and the rest of the cosmos. But ethics 
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is careful, prudential, utilitarian. Its basic principles must be such 
as may be incontrovertibly verified, or the moral principles which it 
endeavours to educe will lose their claims to consideration. Ethics 
requires a solution of the Mystery, not because it strives directly to 
satisfy the desire for a solution of the riddle, but because it needs 
a sure foundation for its Jaws, because it recognises the painful lack 
of a rational guide to right living. 

Religions, on the contrary, have become a moral force by the 
instinctive action of their underlying, groping hypotheses on 
conduct. They are all essentially striving to produce pious men, 
and piety necessarily becomes a factor in morality. They have 
moulded, they continue to mould, noble characters. But in every 
case their progress has been from tradition to tradition, hypothesis 
to hypothesis, from one irrational position to another only slightly 
less irrational. Our modern religions still contain many relics of 
barbarism, still enshrine many crude and many utterly obsolete ideas 
and customs, 

In this respect a religion is exactly comparable to any one of the 
arts as distinguished from its respective science. Just as the art of 
building flourished before men understood the principles of mecha- 
nics, just as fine pictures were painted before the science. of light 
was formulated ; so the slowly developing religions produced excel- 
lently moral men before the science of ethics was placed upon a 
rational basis. Indeed, religion is the art of living, and ethics is its 
science, 

But it is common knowledge that every science gradually purifies, 
ennobles, and enlightens its respective art; and religion must also, 
and in like manner submit to the dictates of ethics. In other words, 
religion as such, being founded on the same human needs as ethics, 
must remodel its principles in accordance with those of science. The 
fundamental principles of ethics must become the fundamental prin- 
ciples of religion, ‘Ihe unverified guesses at the solution of the 
unknown must be cast aside in favour of the careful and verified 
conclusions of science. Religions cannot exist without emotionalised 
ideas. They have hitherto built upon sand, but science now 
uncovers the bed-rock. The fundamental ideas of ethics must now 
be emotionalised to produce a truly scientific religion or art of 
living. It is not sufficient that the ideas be known and recognised 
as rational and true. They must become emotions; for ethics, as 
such, is no more religious than the science of mechanics. It is 
merely the raw material, the text-book, and until its principles have 
become assimilated and emotionalised, have become the ruling passion 
in individuals, there can be no true religious fervour in the ration- 
alist. 

What are these scientific principles of ethics, these fundamental 
conceptions of man’s relation to the Unknowable ? Is it possible for 
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these ideas to produce a truly religious man and a true religion ? 
In answer to these questions I might indicate those ardent, sturdy 
rationalists. who, vehemently rejecting everything that the formal 
Christian most cherishes, are yet living the most upright lives, are 
hot with a zeal for the welfare of humanity, are indeed good reli- 
gious men. 

But I can speak more forcibly, more clearly of my own expe- 
rience; for these scientific ideas have taken very definite emotional 
forms in myself. They have become wholly and solely my religion ; 
they satisfy all my spiritual needs; conduce to a keener appreciation 
of the poetry of existence, and help me to a wider view of humanity 
in particular, and of Nature as a whole. 

OF necessity, Nature demands the greater part of the manifesta- 
tions of my religion ; for evolution has become with me not merely a 
scientific idea of wonderful scope and splendour. The thought of it 
has coloured all my emotions. The idea has become almost a 
passion. Everywhere and in everything I find kinship. I am a 
part of the world that produced me and yet was produced by the 
same mighty agency. The sand on the shore is my ancestor. The 
trees and the flowers are alive by the self-same means and for the 
self-same reasons as I myself. My life istheir life. Their aims are 
my aims. Their duty is my duty. 

Such was the change, such the power of the emotions which these 
new conceptions aroused from the torpor of scepticism and indiffer- 
ence, that, for a time, I became excessively sensitive to impressions 
from Nature, and towards the various manifestations of her mingled 
Beauty, Power, Cruelty and Justice. But as this new world became 
more familiar, as the new thoughts and aspirations rose less tumul- 
tuously, there came a calm enjoyment of the very intimate sense of 
kinship with Nature, her needs, her reasons, her laws. Previously 
I had been addicted to sentimental melancholy, doubtless arising 
from unalleviated philosophic doubts. All this passed away, and in 
its place came a pure joyous satisfaction with the world—even a sort 
of satisfaction with the cruel and horrible in Nature, because it 
seemed to me that I had now a rational, and therefore satisfying 
explanation of the existence of things which humanity must always 
consider undesirable. 

Lastly, there came 9 passionate desire to understand the workings 
of Nature, and to this end I studied the works of the great scientists 
—Spencer, Darwin, Haeckel, Huxley, and other smaller men. From 
the knowledge thus gsined, there came the reflection that, since I am 
a part of Nature, produced by the same means as the humblest 
organism of her myriads, it must follow that the aim and end of 
my existence must be the same as theirs. 

Thus it was that ] came to lose all interest in the Unknowable 
Ultimate Mystery. It sufficed me to know that there was a Power, 
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a Reality,a Law. What the Power may be I cannot know. I do 
not desire such knowledge, for it will not, cannot affect my mode of 
living or my conception of the Knowable, which is the Reality 
governed by the Law. Ideas of God worried me no more. I 
had no need of conception of deity. All I desired to know was 
Nature. 

Thus I found a passionate delight in trying to realise my kinship 
with the animate and inanimate objects around me. And this was 
no merely sentimental feeling. It was, I believe, as pure, refined, 
and holy as that of Wordsworth, the true pantheist. In the woods, 
by the brook, on the shore, I found such pleasure as I had never 
before known; a deep joy in flowers, and an unwonted tenderness 
towards animals grew in me; and, as I came to realise more truly 
the meaning of those phrases, “struggle for existence” and 
“ survival of the fittest,” I learned a keener appreciation of the true 
joy of living. 

Of course, along with the growth of new conceptions, many old 
ones have died away. Immortality is gone; I have not the faintest 
desire for it. Speculations upon it are wearisome, because I feel 
them to be futile, unnecessary, and therefore wicked. Religious 
services and ceremonies irk me to exasperation, because they in no 
wise serve the emotions which I most cherish. To me churches are 
a sacrilege and chapels a desecration. The only temples I require 
are the woods and the fields, the hilltops and the seashore. There I 
have all the religious feelings of prayer, reverence, wonder, worship ; 
but I interpret them differently. They bring me face to face with 
the immense Unknowable which needs not to be known, and I can 
return with richer pleasure to the Knowable. I have learned that 
there is nothing good or ill, but thinking makes it so. 

Yet I am not merely a child of Nature. So far I have written 
only of my feelings as they constitute my religion. I have now to 
write of the ideas which produced these new interpretations of my 
desires. 

Beginning with the conception of myself as a product of Nature 
equally with every organism, I came to believe my whole duty to be 
exactly the same as the duty of a plant; and logically this must 
be true. Now, the whole conscious or unconscious aim of a plant 
is towards self-development. It strives with its every cell to win 
from its environment the maximum amount of light and food. It is 
seeking “the greatest possible number of internal correspondences 
with external relations.” Can I do more than this ? 

I have heard Spencer’s definition ridiculed because it seems so 
curiously inadequate for the expression of all the millions of 
thoughts, feelings, and actions which constitute a human life. But 
if there is one thing which science has rendered clearer than any 
other, it is this fact of the organism being utterly dependent on its 
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environment ; and closer study of the relations between the external 
and internal leads one to consider Spencer's definition as wonderfal, 
true, and complete. To me it is satisfactory and includes the wkole 
of life. I cannot conceive any thought, feeling, or action of mine 
which is not covered by that definition. All my impressions and 
sensations are dependent on my surroundings. ‘To these I must 
either consciously or unconsciously adjust myself, and the more 
complete the adjustment the more complete is my life. Adjustment 
in any one particular produces pleasure—io other words, conduces 
to life. Failure to adjust produces pain—a retardation of life in 
that one respect. . 

And why should this continual readjustment be always happening 
in every organism and every part of every organism ? ‘The case of 
the plant is again sufficient guide. It is winning the maximum 
number of relations with its environment ; firstly, in order to gain 
the completest possible life for itself; and secondly, in order that 
the flower, the seed, the species may be propagated to an extent the 
greatest possible under the particular circumstances. Thus the life 
of a plant is spent in two inseparably blended endeavours—to 
develop itself and to develop its race. 

Is there any respect in which a man’s duty should, or even can 
exceed this? Has a man any other duty beyond that of securing 
the greatest development possible to him with a view, first to his 
own welfare, and secondly to the welfare of his children and his race ? 
In seeking the greatest amount of development for himself he is 
perfectly egoistic, in seeking the greatest amount of advantage for his 
posterity he is perfectly altruistic. To develop himself he must 
needs give care to his physical and mental needs. Both for mind 
and bedy he must seek the best. The more carefully he considers his 
own personal welfare the greater chance does he give to his posterity, 
and the more carefully he studies posterity the better development 
he gains for himself. Shakespeare says, “ Self-love is not so vile a 
sin as self-neglect,” but this must not be misunderstood. The best 
things for self are frequently the unselfish things. Family and 
social affections, purity and temperance in all departments of life, 
justice and charity, are all founded on this continual and inevitable 
balance between the egoistic and the altruistic. I can think of no 
virtue of which this law of living does not enjoin the culture. 

But, above all, this conception of duty depends upon a true 
rationalism which must, in the end, dominate all civilisation. The 
question at every turn must be, “Does this conduce to my well- 
being and to the well-being of my posterity?” And while every 
man must always be responsible for himself, the time will come 
when science and legislation will decide many of his questions for 
him. The increasing power of sanitary authorities is an example 
of this. 
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These conceptions of Life, Daty, and the World, also enable one to 
look calmly on matters of dogma and theology. It seems so very 
clear to me that the thousand and one ideas of God, heaven, hell, 
soul, immortality, and all the other puzzles, are the instinctive 
efforts of humanity towards a solution of the World Mystery, and 
indirectly towards a science of right living. They are the attempts 
of organisms to effect the adjustment between internals and ex- 
ternals. Always the fundamental human emotions have been the 
same. They are still the same in me. I still worship the Un- 
knowable, but always in terms of and by means of the Knowable, 
which is Nature. But while the emotions have remained unaltered, 
the hypotheses which were always being framed to satisfy the 
cravings, have been continually changing. The ideas have become 
insipid to the spiritual appetite. They no longer satisfy. And 
this fact only serves to emphasise the conclusion that, through the 
whole history of the great religions, the prime effort has been to 
make the rules of life conform with the prevailing ideas of God and 
the universe. In this way religion and ethics have become in- 
separable, have become respectively art and science of living; and 
for this reason, until the principles of science have become emo- 
tionalised into a religion with all its passion, fervour, and reforming 
zeal, ethics will remain a text-book—a science as distinct from an 
art. To this end a poet is needed, of whom the great conceptions of 
Evolution and the unity of Nature have produced a true, rationalistic 
child of Nature. 

Hy. ALLsopp, 





A TOUR THROUGH THE 
PELOPONNESOS. 


Ss 


THE guide-books, from which most travellers derive their information 
about the interior of Greece, are responsible for the neglect into 
which so much of that beautiful country has fallen. For these 
works, basing their statements on old and obsolete information, 
depict the conditions of travel inland in colours so gloomy as to strike 
terror into the hearts of all who are not explorers. We read much 
about the filth of the inns, the absolute necessity of taking a 
dragoman, the badness of the food, and the impossibility of the 
resined wine. So, many people who would fain see something of 
Greek provincial life close their scarlet guide-books with a sigh, and 
confine themselves to the usual tourist round of Athens, Nauplia, 
Corinth, and perhaps Delphi. This decision cannot be too much 
regretted. For much of the guide-book information might have 
been true in the last days of King Otho; but it possesses little 
practical value at the present moment. To travel in the interior of 
Greece in this twentieth century—and my wife and I have visited 
almost every part of the kingdom—requires only three qualifications 
— patience, a working acquaintance with modern Greek, and a small 
supply of Maggi’s soups and Peters’ milk chocolate for emergencies. 
In none of our expeditions did we take a dragoman, bedding, or wine, 
and our expenses were therefore about one-quarter at least of those 
who indulge in such luxuries, Besides, though a dragoman is 
indispensable for those quite ignorant of the language—and the 
provincial Greek’s knowledge of European tongues is most ele- 
mentary—he has his disadvantages. [or he naturally makes a 
harder bargain with the local people than the traveller can, although 
the latter will, of course, pay far more to a dragoman than if he 
deals directly with them. 

A tour in the Peloponnesos is best begun from Nauplia, a town 
equally beautiful whether approached by sea or by rail. The former 
route gives one a chance of seeing the two heroic islands of Hydra 
and Spetsai, whose inhabitants, originally Albanian colonists from 
the Morea, gained undying fame by their services to the Greek 
cause during the War of Independence, From the picturesque little 
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port of Hydra, where a flotilla of fishing boats may be seen beached 
on any feast-day, whence the islanders set sail in quest of sponges 
all over the Mediterranean, came George Kondouriottes, sometime 
President, and afterwards Prime Minister of Greece, doughty 
Admiral Miaoulis, the Hellenic Nelson, now commemorated by a 
Greek man-of-war, and many another celebrated seaman. Spetsai 
was scarcely less eminent in that modern “ catalogue of the ships” 
which Greece collected together for her freedom, for it was the first 
of the islands to raise the flag of free Greece in its port. Nor can 
many gulfs along the indented Greek coasts surpass the deep fiord 
which leads to Nauplia, up which Agamemnon sailed on his way 
home from Troy, up which sailed Otho to set foot in his kingdom on 
that memorable day, seventy-one years ago, when all seemed bright 
and full of hope for the inauguration of the new reign. But the 
land route, too, has its no less striking attractions. Between 
Corinth and Nauplia almost every station has its memories. In the 
name of Hexamilia, where a Roman ruin stands almost unnoticed 
near the roadside station, we discern that once celebrated Hexamilion, 
or six-mile wall, which used to stretch across the Isthmus, and 
which, in one of its last moribund struggles for existence, the 
Byzantine Empire built up in vain against the Turk. Past Nemea, 
with its reminiscences of the lion-slaying Hercules and of that no 
less Herculean task of our college-days, the Nemean odes of Pindar, 
we steam into the pass of Dervenaki—that death-trap of armies— 
where the Turks received during the War of Independence that 
crushing defeat still depicted in coloured engravings on the walls of 
many a Greek hotel, where, in the last years of Greek freedom, they 
had met with a scarcely less terrible disaster. At the neat little 
station of Phichtia we leave the morning train, and walk up to 
Mycenz. The guide-books give one no hint of the fact that an inn 
now exists at the little village of Charvati, where food can be 
obtained and a bed at a pinch. By that combination of the very 
old and the very new, which is co common in Greece, the up-to-date 
landlord, half innkeeper, half draper, who regarded Manchester, 
whence he obtained his wares, as the hub of the universe, called his 
house “the beautiful Helen, wife of Menelaos.” He held the 
strongest views, like the other elders of Charvati, upon the subject 
of begging, and rebuked the children who beset the road demanding 
bakshich for their importunity. Tourists will have only themselves 
to blame if Greek children acquire the evil habits of young Italians 
and Spaniards. 

Charvati, insignificant as it is—a mere rude hamlet on the way 
to Mycenze—affords an unconscious example of that Slavonic immi- 
gration into the Peloponnesos, which has been the subject of such 
vigorous polemics. No one now accepts the theory of Fallmerayer, 
that the modern Greeks are not Greeks at all—a theory utterly 
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confuted by historical, no less than practical, considerations. It 
must be clear to any impartial student of medizval history and of 
the modern Greek character, that the Hellenic race, like the Latin, 
possesses the most marvellous vitality, which has enabled it to survive 
the immigrations, and absorb the energies, of other less vigorous 
peoples. The proud boast of the Roumanians, that “the Roman never 
dies,’ is even truer of the Hellenes. The Greek boatman is not 
very different now from what he was in the days of Aristophanes. 
It would not be hard to find modern parallels to Cleon in the ranks 
of the Boulé, nor are the curious crowds which eagerly devour the 
Néov “Aorv and the ‘Eo71a morning and evening other than .the 
cendants of those Athenians whose rage for the latest bit of news 
St. Paul criticised. Only pedants, who forget that we only hear of 
the extraordinary men of ancient Greece and are apt to take them 
as an universal standard, cau maintain the decadence of the race. 
But it is as absurd to regard all ancient Athenians as each a 
Sophocles or a Demosthenes, as to see a Shakespeare or a Burke in 
every reader of the Daily Mail. But, while rejecting Fallmerayer’s 
sweeping hypothesis, we cannot doubt the well-accredited fact ot 
great Slavonic immigrations- into the Peloponnesos, although the 
Slavs became gradually merged in the Hellenic nationality. 
Charvati is an example of a Slav name stiil adhering to a spot on 
which Croats had at some time settled ; for Hrvat is the Croat word 
for the people of that nationality, and the same name may also be 
found in Attica itself, Vostitza, the medieval name of Aigion, is 
another Slavonic word ; but the modern process of revising classic 
place-names wherever possible is fast obliterating the vestiges of the 
Slav and Turkish occupations. 

We were guided from Charvati to Mycene by the dog of the 
guardian, which met us outside the village and led us up to the spot 
where his master was waiting, The excavations were set in a 
carpet of flowers, and the aromatic smell of the Greek country-side 
pervaded the air. Tall asphodel, such as Homer must have imagined 
when he sang of the “‘ asphodel meadow,” was still in flower, just as it 
bloomed in the days when Agamemnon held sway over the “ well- 
built citadel” of Mycenz. A walk round these ruins, an examination 
of the beehive tombs, is sufficient to rebuke the pride of the 
‘‘ practical” man, who believes that civilisation began with the 
steam-engine, and regards Mr. Pierpont Morgan as the highest type 
of humanity. Mycenz, Tiryns, and Knosos point the moral: alles 
ist schon dagewesen. The worthy pbAaé, averting his eyes with truly 
Greek politeness while we make our tea outside the Treasury of Atreus, 
and absorbed in the perusal of the latest paper from Athens, probably 
had much in common with the sentinel in his recess at the Gate of the 
Lions, interrogating the breathless messenger ahoutthe news from Troy. 

Perhaps nowhere does the incongruity of railways in Greece 
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strike one so much as at Tiryns. To have a station within two 
minutes’ walk of the Cyclopean fortress which existed before the 
Iliad, and closed its historic career over twenty-three centuries ago, 
seems something like a desecration. But the roadside station at 
Tiry ns is absolutely unassuming; there is not even a stationmaster 
to sell you tickets. No wonder that Tiryns has survived the 
innumerable vicissitudes that have swept over the Argive plain 
since the inhabitants, with their laurels gained at Platea fresh upon 
them, were dragged off to swell the population of envious Argos. 
For, as Pausanias says, a yoke of mules could not move even the 
least of these vast blocks of stone. So armies have come and gone, 
from the time of Agamemnon to that of Capodistrias, past these 
mammoth walls, without injuring the galleries of this unique castle. 

The excellent carriage-road from Nauplia to the temple of 
Asklepios at Epidauros is said to owe its construction to the desire 
of the German Emperor to visit a place which was the classical pro- 
totype of those baths and spas for which the Fatherland is now 
famous. Perhaps nowhere in Greece does the ancient appear so 
modern as at the Hieron of Epidauros. We are apt to imagine that 
nervous complaints and all the fantastic diseases of the malade 
imaginaire belong to an age of express trains and lightning lunches 
at an American bar. Yet here, in the beautiful atmosphere of this 
lovely valley, the over-fed town-dwellers took the open-air cure on 
seats specially provided for the purpose. Here, too, as is still the 
case at Tenos, the patient passed the night in the shrine, and dogs 
and snakes were kept about the place to keep up the illugions of 
the hysterical persons who believed that, if they had faith in the 
god and his priests, they would certainly be sent away healed. One 
still sees in the Museum some of those tablets, mentioned by 
Pausanias, on which “are inscribed the names of the men and 
women cured by Asklepios, and also the disease with which each 
had been afflicted and the manner of the cure.” So-and-so, after 
sleeping in the shrine, ‘‘ went out restored to health,” we are told; 
but of unsuccessful cases there is—needless to say—no record. At 
the same time, there were, no doubt, occasional cures, and the priests 
seem to have known something of anesthetics and surgery. 
Antoninus Pius, the great benefactor of Epidauros in Roman times, 
who thus made some atonement for the ruthlessness with which 
Sulla had pillaged the treasury of the temple in order to pay his 
soldiers, built a home for incurables, and provided a maternity 
hospital and Friedenheim, or home for the dying. For, here as 
at Delos, neither birth nor death was allowed to take place within 
the sacred precinct, and before his time women were delivered and 
men died in the open air—for cover there was none—outside. The 
patients required, too, like the modern frequenters of fashionable 
watering-places, amusements and distractions, This was the object 
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of the beautiful theatre, the most exquisite, though not the largest 
in Greece. No one who stands before it to-day will gainsay the 
remark of Pausanias that, for symmetry and beauty, who could 
compare with -its architect, Polykleitos? In respect of acoustic 
properties also he has put many of our moderns to shame, for we could 
hear distinctly from any part of the theatre the slightest remark 
made on the stage. To the athletic Briton the stadium appeals even 
more strongly, with its up-to-date devices for allowing every com- 
petitor to have a separate track, which have so greatly puzzled the 
theoretical Germans but are perfectly intelligible to us, and its still 
visible marks for the runners’ toes at the starting-point, where they 
literally “toed the line,” and stooped down to get an impetus as 
they sped off. A frivolous lady suggested that the true explanation 
of the famous 7iélos, whose labyrinthine foundations have so puzzled 
antiquaries, is that it was intended for that exciting game, “ pigs in 
clover.” But, apt as the suggestion is, it does not seem that the 
game was among the numerous attractions of Epidauros. To the 
modern visitor not the least of these is the convenient summer- 
house on a “specular mount,” close by the theatre, where luncheon 
can be taken in the intervals of archeology. 

A quaint little Byzantine church, standing all alone in the open 
country, the impressive old fortress of Kasarmi on a hill-top, and a 
primitive bridge of Cyclopean architecture, alone break the monotony 
of the long drive back to Nauplia. But here, out on the moor, one 
feels that sense of perfect quiet, which is ona of the great charms 
of the Greek provinces. Not a house, not a human being, save 
here and there an occasional shepherd, is to be seen. What a 
change from the talk of politicians in Athenian coffee-houses, from 
the bawling of newsboys in the square of the Constitution ! 

The railway journey from Nauplia to Tripolis is one of the finest 
pieces of mountain scenery in Greece. Argos, where we join the 
main line of the Peloponnesian Company, is, on the other hand, one 
of the least interesting of all the towns that bear a great historic 
name. The modern houses, surrounded by gardens, which repre- 
sent the ancient city, once one of the most powerful of Greek 
communities, are in no wise different from those of the average 
provincial town. Argos has suffered from an antiquarian standpoint, 
owing to the very fact that it has always been inhabited, whereas 
ruins are best preserved when they are left in a wilderness. There 
is no period in the long history of the country when men ceased 
to dwell on this site—for the rich Argive plain has always attracted 
the husbandman. The noble Acropolis, the Larisa, or castle, of 
Argos, whose crenelated walls, with here and there a Byzantine 
cross imbedded in them, and round flanking bastions, still crown 
the steep hill behind the low town, has undergone many a siege 
from the days of Guillaume de Champlitte, the William the 
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Conqueror of the Morea, to those of Demetrios Hypsilantes, whose 
heroic stand there is one of the brightest episodes in the annals of 
Greek independence. From the heights of Mycenz, from Nauplia, 
and from Tiryns, the Larisa is equally striking, with the picturesque 
white monastery in the rocks below; while Argos, concealed behind 
the shield-like hill of St. Elias, is only visible when the traveller is 
close at hand. We are now in a land of running water, such as the 
parched lands of Attica might envy. A little to the south of 
Argos, a copious stream is that Erasinos, which Herodotos says, in 
his account of the invasion of Argos by Kleomenes, “is reported 
to flow from the Stymphalian lake ; for this lake, indeed, disappear- 
ing into a mysterious chasm, re-appears at Argos.” A still more 
famous river further on, beneath Myli’s medieval castle, is the 
serpentine Lerna, whose hydra Hercules slew, whose marsh witnessed 
the discomfiture of Ibrahim Pasha, From this, the nearest point 
to Nauplia,:we have our last look at Palamidi and the lower rock of 
Itsh-Kaleh, and soon we leave the vines of the Argive plain and the 
shore of the Argolic gulf, and enter the hill country of the 
Peloponnesos. From picturesque Achladécampos viaduct after 
viaduct rises in front, over which the train slowly passes, describing 
a huge curve in its upward course. From the highest viaduct we 
can see the goats, no larger than mice, walking along the old 
Turkish road far below. On the one side the ruins of the medizval 
castle of Paleomouchli take us back to the days of Mohammed IL., 
whose career of conquest was stayed for a time before its walls; on 
the other, the heights of Parthenion, which we are laboriously 
scaling, recall the meeting between Pan and the courier Phtidippides 
near this spot on the eve of the battle of Marathon. All the way 
the yellow broom is out in flower, and the upland valley at the foot 
of Achladécampos is a green oasis among the mountains. Presently 
the whole sinuous length of the line which we have traversed 
appears as a map; the Turkish-looking village of Vertsova, with its 
Slavonic name, reminds us that we are approaching the centre of 
the peninsula, where Turkish influences were strongest, and where 
traces of the Mussulman occupation may still be detected in the 
architecture of the houses. And then the train draws up at 
Tripolis, as Tripolitza is now called, and we are in the old Turkish 
capital. 

We had fears of obtaining neither accommodation nor a vehicle - 
at Tripolis, for we knew that Dr. Dérpfeld, with a party of forty- 
five Germans, was in possession of the place, and we had heard that 
he had requisitioned all the carriages and had bespoken all the beds 
in the town. But the guide-book information about the resources 
of Tripolis was, as usual, inaccurate, and we found that there was 
ample room there for both the German army of occupation and 
ourselves. Two inhabitants, to whom we had introductions, a 
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doctor, brother of the Metropolitan of Athens, and an influential 
tanner, met us at the station with a carriage, and at once drove us 
off to a spotlessly clean ‘ hotel of sleep,” the Zurépe, of which no 
‘“‘ Ruropeans” appeared to have heard, but which well deserves their 
patronage. The landlord was also proprietor of a restaurant in the 
square, where an Italian cook ministered to our wants. We were 
no less agreeably surprised at the climate than at the resources of 
Tripolis. Standing at an elevation of over 2000 feet in the centre 
of a great plain girt round on all sides by mountains, it has the 
reputation of being the coldest town in Greece, and we had been 
warned to wear our thickest garments there. But, though coldish, 
the air did not seem chill, and in summer it is delightfully bracing. 
For that reason King George decided, a quarter of a century ago, 
to fix his summer residence in the old Tarkish capital. Outside 
the town on a clear open space may still be seen the half-finished 
walls of what was to have been the Royal villa. When the masonry 
had reached the height of about ten feet the King changed his mind 
and bought Tatoi, to the no small disgust of the good folk of 
Tripolis. So, there is no Royal residence in the Peloponnesos— 
though the Diadochos has-a shooting-box at Manolada between 
Patras and Pyrgos—and Tripolis has to depend upon its manu- 
factures of flannel and champagne rather than upon such adventitious 
prosperity as the presence of Royalty might bring. Recently, how- 
ever, the municipality bought all the land round the Royal villa at 
a cost of 45,000 dr., and presented it to the King, with the request 
that the building might be completed. 

Of all Greek towns Tripolis is, as one might expect from its. 
history, the most Turkish in appearance, The Pasha’s konak, it is. 
true, was destroyed by Kolokotrones of the waving plumes, when he 
took the city and ruthlessly butchered men, women and children to 
the number of 8000, in the first flush of revolutionary enthusiasm. 
But we could distinctly trace the foundations of the rooms and the 
pavement, not far from King George’s abortive palace. The 
numerous cypresses are jast such as Turks love to plant, and many 
of the houses were built for Turkish residents. But no building 
in Tripolis is more than three-quarters of a century old, for Ibrahim 
Pasha’s Egyptians recaptured it four years later, and before they 
left the Morea in 1828 destroyed whatever the Greek had left 
standing, and sowed the site with salt. The busy market-place 
with its colonnades is the most picturesque object in the town, 
while from the rising ground outside, where in Turkish times stood 
a font, there is a fine view all over the city, now little more than 
half of its former size, for its population was only 10,465 at the 
last census, The bare mountains in the background have all the 
charm that this clear atmosphere and their classic memories can 
give. There are Parthenion and Mcenalos sacred to Pan, and in 
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the plain to the north the battle-field of Mantinea, near which may 
be spied the rising ground where Epaminondas was carried mortally 
wounded from the fray, and where that “ first of Greeks ” was laid 
to rest. 
We left Tripolis early in the morning for Sparta, which is 62 
stadia, or 383 miles distant by road, a distance which we accom- 
plished in nine hours, allowing for a rest of an hour and a quarter 
and a slight détour for the purpose of visiting Tegea. There has 
long been talk of a railway from Tripolis to Sparta, which would 
thence be continued to the port of Sparta at Gytheion. The latter 
part of the line would present no engineering difficulties, for the 
country between Sparta and Gytheion is flat; but the former portion 
would be very expensive to construct, and would scarcely pay. 
Still, it is a grievance of the Spartans that they have no railway, 
which would bring them more visitors and increase their prosperity. 
To the traveller who wishes to see as much of the country as 
possible the present means of communication is preferable, especi- 
ally as the drive is, for the most part, very beautiful. At first the 
plain is bare, like the mountains, and the squalid village of Piali, 
to which we turned aside, contains but little that calls up in the 
mind’s eye the once famous city of Tegea. Yet this hamlet repre- 
sents the place which sent 500 men to Thermopylae and 3000 to 
‘Plateea, where the Tegeans contended with the Athenians for the 
post of honour on the field. The ruins of the temple of Athene Alea, 
which Pausanias declared to be the finest in the Peloponnesos, were 
lying in muddy water, where the frogs were croaking in chorus, and 
the small museum contains the most interesting things that Tegea 
now has to show. ‘There, as always, the whole population crowded 
into the building with us, and gazed, as if they had never seen 
them before, upon the chief specimens in the collection. A very 
fine lion’s head on a stone, and some very beautiful fragments, ex- 
.cavated four months before by the French school, were specially 
noticeable, while a font, bearing a cross and the date 895, belongs 
to a period long after Alaric’s final destruction of Tegea. There is 
even less left of Nikli, the medizeval town close by, which figures 
conspicuously as one of the Peloponnesian baronies in the chronicles 
of the Frankish Conquest, and where Guy I. of Athens was summoned 
before a Parliament of his peers for refasing to obey his feudal 
lord, Guillaume de Villehardouin ; even ita very ruins have perished. 
7 Returning to the main road, we passed the lake of Taka, and 
could discern on the farther side the mouth of the cavern, or 
hatabéthra, into which, like so many Greek lakes and rivers, it 
empties its waters. Great numbers of shepherds with huge flocks 
of sheep and goats met us on the way, and at times completely 
blocked the path. Few sights of country life are more picturesque 
than this exodus of the herdsmen from the low-lying winter-pastures 
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round Sparta in the valley of the Eurotas to the higher feeding 
grounds near Tripolis. The shepherds had their families and their 
few chattels with them. Some of the women were carrying babies, 
slung in asort of quiver on their backs; some of the men had 
lambs or puppies in their arms; others were transporting their 
possessions on donkeys. One was irresistibly reminded of the 
picture of pastoral life in the Georgics : 


* Omnia secum 
Armentarius Afer agit, tectumque Laremque, 
Armaque, Amyclaeumque canem, Cressamque pharetram.” 


Exactly twenty-five miles from Tripolis we reached the summit of 
the pass, after which a splendid view of the long range of Taygetos, 
partly covered with snow, burst upon us. Like some vast wall of 
rock, it hems in the valley, which stretches in marvellous fertility 
below. Somehow, one never realises in one’s school-days the mar- 
vellous scenery and the fruitfulness of Sparta. We hear so much 
about the austerity and the asceticism of the Spartans, that one is 
apt to regard their country as an ancient Montenegro—a land of 
rocks and stones. Yet few parts of Greece excel in productiveness 
the pleasant valley of the Eurotas. Here the olive abounds, here water 
is plentiful, here groves of orange-trees perfume the air. And if 
an exception could have been sought to the old saying that “the 
same land cannot bear marvellous fruit and men good in war,” 
assuredly it was here. 

An appallingly commonplace iron bridge, whose girders might 
have been made in Birmingham, crosses the Eurotas, and beyond it 
we soon reach Sparta. The modern town, a place of about 4000 
inhabitants, consists of two or three long streets with a few streets 
crossing them, and a nice square, which is the invariable feature of 
every Greek city. The Sparta of to-day is absolutely modern, for 
it was refounded by King Otho in 1834, and the broad main street is 
called ‘Odd¢ ’AuaXiag in compliment to his Queen, to whom Greece 
owes, and at last admits that she owes, so much. Elsewhere, the 
natural desire to revive the splendid classic memories has prompted 
such names as Agesilaos’ Street, Agis’ Street (“Ocddc *Ayidoc), and 
the street of Leonidas, which, appropriately enough, first catches 
one’s eye as one drives in from Tripolis. The Cathedral is one of 
the most hideous edifices in the Morea, but the visitor is amply 
consoled by turning from its contemplation to the superb view of 
the long Taygetos range and of mediwval Mistraé from the open 
ground in front of the church. Three inns in the main street, the 
best of which has no name and no restaurant, but may be easily 
found at the extremeend of the street on the right-hand side, 
* endeavour to supply the wants of the comparatively few people who 
come to Sparta, Yet no one should miss the beauties of Taygetos, 
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that poetic mountain over which, in Virgil's phrase, ‘‘ the Laconian 
maidens danced like bacchanals.” Sparta, too, is to-day much as it 
was in the times when Thucydides described it as “ built like a 
straggling village.” The gardens of the houses are charming, and 
even a young and rather prosaic Spartan lawyer, to whom I had an 
introduction, said that he was never weary of contemplating the 
view from the hill above the theatre, which was the old Acropolis. 
But the inhabitants of Sparta did not strike me as a martial race, 
and there are only seventy soldiers in the place. 

Sparta possesses few sights, except its magnificent situation, and 
we saw them all in the course of an evening’s walk with two 
young gentlemen of the place. Most of the ancient city lay outside 
of the modern town, and we strolled, as is the Greek custom, across 
the growing corn on our way to see the theatre and the temple-like 
structure, which is locally said to be the tomb of the leader of the 
Three Hundred. Our companions, though more interested in eon- 
temporary politics than in the antiquities of their town, remarked 
that the owner of the cornfields ought not thus to have covered the 
classic site, and complained that more should have been done for 
archeological research at Sparta. 

We ought to have engaged mules at the modern village of 
Mistri for the ride through the Langada gorge; for all the 
muleteers reside there and not at Sparta. Indeed, it was with the 
utmost difficulty that we procured them, for all our friends in 
Sparta said they could not be had, that the path was most fatiguing, 
if not actually dangerous, and that it was much easier, and there- 
fore—to the Greek middle-class mind—better to drive down to 
Gytheion and there take the steamer to New Kalamai. It is apt 
to be the custom of the Europeanised Greek to talk somewhat 
disparagingly of his own country’s scenery, his only excuse being 
that he has rarely seen it—for Greeks do not travel for pleasure in 
Greece. W. MILter. 

(To be continued.) 





AMBIDEXTERITY : 


ITS POSSIBILITY AND ADVISABILITY.! 


THE article entitled “ Daxtrality and Sinistrality,” which has re- 
cently appeared in the Popular Science Monthly, is intended to 
prove the wisdom and necessity of one-handedness, and to show 
the impossibility of acquiring ambidexterity, since ‘“‘ all attempts to 
bring it about ’’ result in “ disease” or “failure.” 

Having devoted no little attention to the subject ourselves, we 
took up this exposition of the merits of unidexterity with consider- 
able curiosity ; but we laid it down with still more gratification, for 
@ more convincing contribution in favour of a universal two-handed- 
ness it has not been our privilege to read. 

Most of what Dr. Gould offers in explanation of the origin of 
right-handedness has already been advarced in one or other of the 
baker’s dozen of theories submitted to the public during the last 
fifty years. With some of it we quite agree, but to the remainder 
we very strongly object, as will be seen farther on. 

The question has often been asked, “ Is ambidexterity possible ? ” 
that is, can the hands be so trained from infancy that they shall 
become equally dexterous, and be entirely interchangeable on every 
occasion where an alternation of use could and would be advanta- 
geous or essential 7 

Oar author says it is not; says it in the most positive language, 
and repeats the assertion more than once. He declares that “ all 
attempts at ambidexterity are failures”; that “the attempt at 
ambidexterity has been a life-long obstacle to him”; and he speaks 
of the “ unsuccessful ” and “ impossible ” efforts that he has observed 
in his experience. 

The Ambidextral Culture Society (which, as we shall see later, 
comes under the unsparing lash of the doctor’s facile pen), on the 
contrary, asserts most confidently that a practically perfect ambi- 
dexterity is not only possible, but that every one of ordinary 
capacity can become an accomplished ambidexter in all the occu- 
pations of his individual environment, and with less trouble and 
labour than are required for the attainment of a similar degree of 
skill in one hand alone. 


1 A review of Dr. George M. Gould’s paper on ‘‘ Dextrality and Sinistrality.” 
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Dr. Gould remarks that “‘ perfect ambidexterity has never existed, 
despite all training.” Of ccurse it has not; but, more astonishing 
still, neither bas perfect dextrality ever existed, although, as every 
one knows, it has had all the most “ perfect ” training that mankind 
and the highest civilisation could bestow upon it. And Dr, Gould 
knows very well—-no one better—that there has never been even an 
approach to either adequate or perfect training in the matter of 
ambidextral development. Why then strive to mislead the reader 
by the quiet assumption that there has been such instruction or 
cultivation ? 

However, it will be prudent at this stage to understand exactly 
what is to be meant by the term “ ambidexterity.” Its general signi- 
fication is ‘‘ the quality of being able to use both hands with almost. 
equal facility,” or of using both hands alike. This may be taken 
as meaning that the two hands are interchangeable in all common 
or everyday exercises, whether in the home, the office, or the 
workshop. 

To be still more precise, we will allow that ambidexterity shalb 
mean that state of expertness, accuracy, and rapidity in which both 
hands shall be equally skilful and equally capable of performing 
every function, action and occupation that either of them could 
separately execute—as apt and able, for example, in writing a letter 
as in manipulating the keys of a piano or organ, in carving a joint. 
as in buttoning a glove, and no more! 

Wherefore, assuming that as there are, and ever will be, inequali- 
ties and irregularities in the acuteness of vision in the two eyes, in 
the power of hearing in the two ears, and in the strength of the 
two legs—which differences may, and will often be so small as to be 
imperceptible to the person himself—-so there will also be a corre- 
sponding inequality and irregularity in the skill of the two hands— 
which difference may, and will, often be so slight as to be unde- 
tected by the person or ambidexter himself; but the inequality 
will be there, notwithstanding the most perfect training of those 
members, for it is admitted that there is no such thing as absolute 
symmetry in nature to be found anywhere. 

Thus far then, and to this extent, do we understand by the term 
“ ambidexterity ” or “two-handedness,” and this definition should 
surely satisfy the most hypercritical of readers. 

To resume : is it not matter of general knowledge that in many 
employments the left hand attains to an aptitude, and displays a 
perfection of responsiveness, delicacy, and executive ability that the 
right hand bas never surpassed? What does Dr. Gould himself 
say on the question? But here we must express our thanks to 
him that he does not fall into the unpardonable mistake which so 
many of his brethren in the past have perpetrated, viz., to denounce 
the left hand as so much inferior to the right, as being naturally 
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clumsy and gauche, and as possessing none of that fine exquisiteness 
of development exhibited by its fellow. 

We hail Dr. Gould as a worthy champion of the much-abused left 
hand, and as a staunch supporter of its equal rights and privileges, 
for he is most uncompromising in asserting its perfect equality and its 
reliability in every circumstance and emergency of life, What need 
be stronger than the following ? 

“Pure or untrained left-handed persons are to-day as expert as their 
right-handed fellows. . . . It is only in a few things that one hand, «c., 
has the greater expertness, accuracy, and rapidity... . In the dextral 
the left hand does many tasks of as great or greater importance, with 
equal or superior skill, as the right. Especially noteworthy is the playing 
of the violin, ’cello, and bass viol. The fingering is done with the left 
hand, and forms a striking reversal of dextrality, because it is by all odds 
the function requiring more manipulative skill, accuracy, and rapidity. I 
do not know that the fact itself has ever been observed and stated, but 
certainly the reason for this strange contradictory practice has hitherto 
escaped attention. It is, I think, due to dextrocularity.” 

In passing it may be remarked that this same fingering of these 
stringed instruments, in which the superior executive work is allo- 
cated to the left hand, has been particularly referred to by the present 
writer on more than one occasion, and several other observers have 
mentioned it. 

In the above quotations it is clearly, and we believe unanswerably, 
contested, that in our own day, when we have no thorough or syste- 
matised instruction whatever in ambidexterity or bimanuality, that 
the left hand is just as clever as its fellow, and moreover, that in a 
large number of handicrafts and occupations it exhibits that equal 
cleverness in the execution of the most intelligent, accurate, and 
rapid movements that the right hand is ever called upon to perform. 

On his own showing, therefore, the left hand is altogether equal 
to the right in manifold instances, for it “is given the vastly more 
difficult and onerous task”; which is tantamount to saying that the 
ambidexterity is perfect. 

Over and above all this he lays it down as an undoubted fact that 
dextrality “ was an acquirement, that the law and necessity were not 
exceptionless, that it was due to no absolute fatalism of anatomy or 
physiology,” and that sinistrality ‘‘ is another demonstration that no 
inherent neurologic or physiologic law governs the cerebral centre or 
its peripheral outworking,” and hence, he assures us, “ the plastic 
brain on either side could take up the work.” 

Although this was in the early or prehistoric humanising times, 
we are utterly unchanged nowadays, for a page or two farther on he 
refers to the same phenomenon as a predominating and universal 
factor in our psychological science of this century. 

“There is in all this one noteworthy neurologic fact: in view of the 


long continuance and vast preponderance of dextrality, it seems strange 
that the brain preserves all the preformed mechanisms plastic and ready 
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to make a sinistral child, and the outworking of sinistrality is as prompt, 
the result as dextrous, as if dextrality had been chosen. The wonder of 
this is, however, lessened when one notes that all the functions of completed 
dextrality are at the same time and in the same person now possible to the 
sinistral.” 

This is definite and unmistakable enough, for we could not be 
told in plainer terms that, from the anatomical and physiological 
standpoints, there is no reason whatever why the left hand should 
not be as expert, accurate, and rapid as the right; and, therefore, 
that there exists no cause to prevent the revival of a general and 
thoroughgoing ambidexterity amongst all classes of the community. 

To one who is at all familiar with the subject, the perusal of 
Dr. Gould’s article yields a continual succession of surprises that are 
not always either agreeable or instructive. For example, his version 
of the rise and progress of dextrality isa mixture of groundless conjec- 
ture and gratuitous assumption, which is startling, to say the least of it, 
when coming from a medical authority of such acknowledged stand- 
ing. He thinks that right-handedness is easily accounted for and 
satisfactorily explained, in that it originated in “the almost universal 
employment of the right hand or spear-hand in sign-language pre- 
ferred to the left or shicld-hand, because this was more restricted in 
movement by holding the shield over the heart.” 

For more than thirty years the question of the spear-hand and 
the shield-hand has been debated in the public and professional press 
by such writers as Dr. Pye-Smith, Sir Daniel Wilson, Dr. Dwight, 
Dr. Shaw, and Sir James Sawyer, M.D. Dr. Dwight’s commerts are 
so racy and forceful that we reproduce them : 


“The theory just now in fashion—another of the Jack-in-the-box order 
—sets forth that it was discovered in the early days that wounds of the 
left side of the body were more deadly than those of the right. Hence it 
was prudent to carry the shield on the left and the sword or spear in the 
right hand, which in time acquired its characteristic superiority. It seems 
cruel to break so pretty a butterfly on the wheel of criticism, but it must 
be denied, in the name of anatomy, that there is more than a very slight 
difference in the danger of wounds between the two sides. In the next 
place, even if the premise were correct, there is no evidence that primitive 
tribes advanced against each other like pasteboard soldiers. On the con- 
trary, there is every reason to think that they often attacked their enemies 
from the side, or even from behind. That spears and arrows pierced the 
foemen from right to left, and from left to right, and at every degree of 
obliquity, is beyond question. To have tabulated the results would have 
taxed the skill of learned and able surgeon-generals; but, according to 
this theory, ignorant and brutal savages made the generalisation, and 
apparently made it in many places. Can credulity go farther?” 


On the point of sign-language, to which Dr. Gould attaches so 
much importance, little need be said, for it is quite conjectural, and 
at its best but trivial and partial. There are various considerations 
which would discount its value as a factor in the production of 
dextrality ; some of them may be mentioned : 
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1. If our ancestors, in their savage and untutored state, felt the 
advisability, or the necessity, of retaining one weapon in their hands 
whilst carrying on a gesticulatory conversation with their foes, one 
would think that the natural thing would be to retain the spear and 
not the shield, otherwise they would be powerless to meet any 
treachery on the part of their adversaries. 

2. There would be a hunderd times more talking in the family 
and social life, where no spear or shield-holding was necessary, than 
in warfare, or trade, or in barter; and it is just there, in the home 
—whatever that home may have been—that the infant, the child, 
and the adult would acquire and perfect their digital and manual 
linguistic dexterity both hands being equally at liberty, and both 
taking equal part in the sign-language, just as deaf-mutes utilise the 
two hands in their expressive conversation in these times. 

3. What proof or evidenca have we, and what reason does Dr. 
Gould give, for justifying us in concluding that man did not learn 
to talk, or to employ sign-language, until he was fully equipped with 
a spear and shield? Are we to assume that his vocal organs were 
inactive and his vocal powers dormant until he had become an 
accomplished warrior? At what stage of his primitive history did 
speech assert itself? Is it not incumbent upon us to conclude that 
man was a talking biped long before he had invented such weapons 
as the spear and shield ? 

Professor W. D. Whitney, of Yale University, has some very 
convincing observations on this point. He says: “It cannot be 
doubted that, in the first stages of communicative expression, all 
these three were used together, each for the particular purpose 
which it was best calculated to serve.” (He refers to the three 
“ instrumentalities”’ of “ Gesture,” ‘‘ Grimace,” and “ Utterance.”) . . . 
And he continues farther along: “ Yet there never can have been a 
stage or period in which all the three instrumentalities were not put 
to use together. In fact, they are still all used together; that is, 
even now an ineffective speaking to which grimace and gesture 
(“ action,” as Demosthenes called them) are not added as enforcers.” 

4. If clubs, or sticks, and speech, or sign-language, were evolved 
concurrently, it can be easily imagined that the armed savages would 
fight with a weapon in each hand. This would undoubtedly give 
them a great advantage, even as now a fencer with a single-stick in 
each hand, and equally skilful with both, is always superior to his 
one-handed opponent. Where, then, could the wonderful potency 
of this dextral sign-language develop itself ? 

However favourably one may be inclined to look upon sign- 
language as tending to promote the use of one hand, and that the 
right, it is impossible, in the face of these considerations, to accept 
it as a powerful factor in bringing such a result about ; and, indeed 


\ Encyclopedia Britannica, 10th edition, vol. xviii. p. 767. 
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it may reasonably be questioned whether it had any material influence 
at all in determining that differentiation. 

The essential elements of Dr. Gould’s great argument for dextrality 
are to be found in the extracts already given; and it is for us to 
draw from them such deductions as they warrant us in doing. 

Daly summarised, these propositions are nine in number, and they 
may be arranged in the following order: 

(1) Originally man was absolutely ambidextrous. 

(2) At all periods of man’s history both lobes of his brain have 
been “ plastic,” and equally capable of “ accommodating 
the speech centre.” 

(3) The speech centre can be transferred to the opposite hemi- 
sphere by “ forced training and long habit.” 

(4) The ‘‘ plastic” brain on either side can take up the work. 

(5) Dextrality is “an acquirement” pure and simple. 

(6) There is no cause in man’s anatomy, physiology, or nature 
to make him dextral or one-handed. 

(7) With all persons “it is only in a few things that one hand, 
&c., has the greater expertness, accuracy, and rapidity.” 

(8) Left-handed people ‘‘are to-day as expert as their right- 
handed fellows.” 

(9) Even “In the dextral, the left hand does many tasks of as 
great, or greater, importance, and with equal or superior 
skill to the right.” 

The most cursory glance at these declarations will reveal their 
general trend in favour of ambidexterity; but a more careful 
examination will discover their irresistible demotstration of the 
possibility of a perfect two-handedness. 

A few combinations of these premises may be somewhat helpful 
to the cause of ambidexterity. 

I. Man was originally ambidextrous (1). 
There is no anatomical or physiological reason why he should 
be unidextrous (6). 
Therefore, so far as anatomy and physiology are concerned, 
he may be ambidextrous again. 
II. Man was originally ambidextrous (1). 
One-handedness, or dextrality, “is an acquirement ” (5). 
This acquirement is not compulsory (6). 
Therefore, ambidexterity may be regained. 
. “ Left-handed persons are as expert as their right-handed 
fellows” in all occupations (8), 
In right-handed people the left hand “does many tasks of as 
great or greater importance, and with equal or superior 
skill, as the right” (9). 
Therefore, the left hand may do all tasks with equal skill, 
and the persons be quite ambidextrous. 
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IV. At all stages of man’s history both lobes of the brain have 
been plastic, and equally capable of accommodating the 
speech centre (2). 
“The speech centre can be transferred to the opposite lobe 
by training and habit” (3). 
“The plastic brain on either side can take up the work” (4). 
Therefore, both lobes of the brain can concurrently accom- 
modate the speech centre, and simultaneously take 
up the work. 
V. Man was once absolutely ambidextrous (1). 
Man is now partially and very much ambidextrous, and in 
many occupations (7) and (9). 
Nothing but “an acquirement” in some remote period of 
his savage life is accountable for such modification of 
Lis perfect ambidexterity (5). 
Therefore, man can easily revert to that state of an absolute 
ambidexterity. 

Are not these five conclusions legitimately drawn from the 
premises? Is it not obvious that from Dr. Gould’s own positive 
assertions the possibility of ambidextierity is fully proved ? 

So far as we know, Dr. Gould stands absolutely alone in his 
denial of the possibility of ambidexterity, that is, in the medical 


profession; for what do his confrércs say on the subject? They 
assert, just as dogmatically, and just as authoritatively, that 
ambidexterity is not only possible, but that it is an accomplished 
fact, manifest in the daily life of thousands of persons in every 
walk of life. 


“There can be no doubt that children can be taught to use both hands 
with equal freedom and facility.”—Sir Danien Witson, M.D. 

“ Nature intends all the limbs to be equally exercised . . . and it is 
wisest to allow the development of all parts of the frame to proceed in the 
natural way without interference. It is to do violence to nature and to 
dwarf the left side of the body to enforce upon a child the use of the right 
hand.”—Dr. A. Bucuanan. 

“T am ambidextrous myself.”—Simzon Snett, F.R.C.S. 

“T am thoroughly ambidextrous. . . . When engaged in correcting a 
proof, or in other disconnected writing, I am apt to resort to the left hand 
without being conscious of the change.” —Sir Danret Witson, M.D. 

“There was absolutely no preference in the use of either hand.”— 
Professor Morse. 

“‘ Having long been accustomed to write with either hand . . .”—Major- 
General R.,.S. BADEN-PowE 1, C.B. 

“A large proportion of Persian workmen are ambidextrous, especially 
the carpenters. . . . I have also observed that many other Persians use 
both hands indiscriminately, without being in any sense left-handed.”— 
Sir Huen Apcock, C.M.G., Consulting Physician-in-Chief to H.I.M. the 
Sultan of Persia. 


These testimonies could be continued to any extent, but sufficient 
have been given to disprove Dr. Gould’s theory that ambidexterity 
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is impossible, and to show that a thoroughgoing and practically 
perfect two-handedness can be acquired by every child of any 
degree of intelligence without the expenditure of either exceptional 
care or unusual labour. 

Who can question the possibility of a real ambidexterity with 
such evidence, facts, and arguments to go upon, Dr. Gould himself 
being the chief witness ? 

The style of the article under review is not a peculiarly happy 
one. The author is too dogmatic—we had almost said overbearing 
and acrimonious. When he is not summarily disposing of his oppo- 
nents (the advocates of ambidexterity generally, and the English 
Ambidextral Culture Society particularly) he is just as coolly begging 
the question in his argument, or perpetrating the most unpardonable 
abuses of logic—abuses that the veriest tyro could hardly surpass. 

He says that dextromanuality manifests itself with the earliest 
conscious efforts of the child towards the skilful use of its two 
hands, and that dextrality is clearly pronounced before it walks, 
before it is one year old; and his authority for these items of 
information is given in the following words: 

** Baldwin (Popular Science Monthly, vol. xliv.) has demonstrated 
experimentally that it is plainly established as early as the seventh 
or eighth month.” 

Dr. Gould should be, if anything, a scientific writer, since he is 
writing in a scientific journal, on a truly scientific subject, and to a 
very scientific class of readers; hence his language and discourse 
ought to be calm, concise, accurate and, above all, logical. 

When Dr. Ogle gave us certain deductions in the Transactions 
of the Medical and Chirurgical Society for 1871, based on his 
examination of two thousand consecutive patients, as to their one- 
handedness, we felt that those deductions commanded our respect 
and necessitated the greatest caution on the part of any one who 
attempted to challenge or criticise them. 

But what about this so-called “ experimental demonstration ” by 
Professor Baldwin ? 

Did he examine two thousand infants? Did he test one thousand 
babies in their incipient outbuddings of intelligent prehension and 
manipulation? Did he carry out his experiments on one hundred 
atoms of humanity to ascertain the mode of hand development ? 
Or did Professor J. Mark Baldwin go through just one course of 
tests with just one child ; and is the ‘‘ experimental demonstration ” 
decided by one set of supplemental tests extending over exactly 
fifteen days ? 

Five or six years ago we read, in the volume referred to by Dr. 
Gould, that the course of experiments was begun on February 10, 
and that they continued till June 10; that in the 2187 tests given 
to the infant, 577 responses came from its right hand, 568 from the 
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left hand, and 1042 responses came from the two hands simul- 
taneously. That in the last month (May 14 to June 10), out 
of the 274 responses, 56 came from the right hand, 131 came from 
the left hand and 86 from the two hands conjointly—z.c., nearly as 
many from the left hand as from the right and the two hands 
together ! , # MOL2A0 , 

The book likewise tells us that from May 26 to June 10 an 
extra series of experiments was conducted, in which longer reach 
and hard straining were required ; and it is from this short series 
that Dr. Gould’s experimental demonstration of a fundamental and 
determining universal law of physical and dextral development has 
been derived ! 

Is it thus that science is to be taught, truth to be demonstrated, 
and belief to be shaped and determined ? 

Dr. Gould’s Draconian attitude and violent hostility to ambidex- 
terity and ambidextral culture are the cause of much confusion and 
of even more unwarranted exaggeration. He hesitates at nothing, 
and exhausts his vocabulary in his impatience to slay the dragon of 
two-handedness. 

Can anything be more uncompromising than the following: 
Ambidexterity is not “desirable”; “all attempts” to “bring it 
about” have “bad results” and are “ unwise”; they “result in 
suffering and disease,” or in “ life-long cruelty to the left-handed,” 
or “in confusions and indecisions during the entire subsequent life,” 
or in “ life-long obstacles to progress,” or in “ disease and life-long 
failure ”; moreover, all such attempts are “ most pathetic,” and “ the 
best consequences are poor,” or “only awkwerd mixtures of the two 
forms !” 

If ambidexterity is not twice or even thrice killed after this 
endless succession of deadly strokes, it is not Dr. Gould’s fault. He 
has done his best ; and may we modestly suggest that his “ best” 
is but poor ? 

A large number of illustrative cases, he says, could be given— 
many of them “ most pathetic” ; and he contents himself with one 
typical instance, which, we may be sure, is the worst of the 
collection. 

He says that a friend of his, when a boy, and because he was 
“* naturally left-handed,” was compelled for years, “by arduous and 
continued training, to write with his right hand and not with his 
left!” Can Dr. Gould be serious when he concludes the pitiful 
tale by saying “the attempt at ambidexterity has been a life-long 
obstacle in his professional progress?” (The italics are ours). 

Here is a boy with a strongly-developed sinistral bias, that is, 
neturally left-handed ; and because his parents are so blind and 
foolish as to repress that bias, to try to destroy it, and to make him 
write with his right hand instead of with his left; in fact, to make 
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him still more one-handed, the doctor deliberately calls this . an 
attempt at ambidexterity ; throws all the blame on the principles of 
ambidextral culture, and rounds upon the English society aforesaid 
for its “ life-long cruelty to the left-handed ! ” 

On the very same page, with this unique specimen of misrepre- 
sentation, Dr. Gould states that “the Ambidextral Culture Society 
in England . . . wishes to insure that every child at school shall 
be so drilled in both separate and simultaneous use of the two hands 
that be shall have the two equally strong, sensitive and skilful.” 

Are his powers of differentiation so utterly paralysed by his 
intensity of opposition and dislike to ambidexterity that he cannot 
see the glaring and miserable error into which he has fallen ? 

And Dr, Gould professes to supply as with a glossary, in which 
he defines the word as follows: “ Ambidextrous, equally skilled with 
both hands.” What does he mean? There was no attempt what- 
ever to make his friend ambidextrous in suppressing one hand 
whilst cultivating the other. It wes nothing but the most palpable 
and mistaken attempt at unidextral or one-handed culture that 
could possibly be made. 

The boy was permanently injured, not by any attempt at ambi- 
dextral development, bat by the cruel repression of the naturally 
clever biased left hand. Many similar cases of serious and lasting 
injary to the subject are on record. Sir Daniel Wilson relates one 
such, and Professor Gibson, M.D., of Edinburgh University, sends 
me a case of permanent stammering resulting from like measures 
adopted by misguided parents on their left-handed boy. 

No! the Ambidextral Culture Society deprecates quite as strongly 
as Dr.Gould can do any and all such attempts to interfere with the 
course of Nature; but it just as strongly resents and repudiates all 
such unbounded charges as this absurd indictment as to sinistral 
repression. 

What, then, shall be said of this mournfully long list of libellous 
accusations? Are they not frivolous and vexatious, and even 
worse ? 

Ambidextral culture has been going on all around us for thousands 
of years and going on, too, most successfully and most triumphantly ; 
but it has only been in certain grooves, in a limited number of 
departments, and in specific occupations, 

What the much-maligned society aims at solely and wholly is to 
make this two-handed culture universal, scientific and perfect. Let 
us follow out the doctor’s theory to its legitimate extent and see 
where it will land us. 

We will take the case of an ordinary child who goes to school, say 
at the age of six years. And this boy shall represent the millions 
of such juveniles the world over. He begins to learn the piano, and 
in the course of time he becomes very expert at the keyboard until 
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both hands have acquired an equality of executive ability, and he is 
really ambidextrous in the art. Has the boy started on his return 
ourney to barbarism? Dr. Gould says, ‘Certainly !” 

He is also taught the violin, and soon is an adept on that instru- 
ment, fingering with his left hand and bowing with his right hand 
with equal skill. Are those movements “only awkward mixtures of 
the two forms?” Dr. Gould maintains that they are! 

Next, the lad takes up cricket, and grows equally clever with both 
hands in picking up, throwing in, and even in batting and bowling. 
Does he groan under a “ life-long cruelty ” in consequence? ‘“ Un- 
doubtedly,” replies Dr. Gould. ; 

In the gymnasium the youth practises boxing, athletics, and 
fencing, all with both hands equally; so that on the trapeze, with 
the gloves, or with the foils each hand is similarly expert, accurate, 
and rapid—yea, and reliable also. Dves all this “ result in suffering 
and disease?” Dr. Gould says he has never seen anything else ! 

Lastly, the pupil is instructed in ambidextral writing and drawing, 
and in a short time he becomes absolutely as dextrous with one hand 
as with the other in those two intelligent occupations. Is he a 
“pitiable victim to life-long confusions and indecisions, and toabso- 
lute life failure?” Dr. Gould assures us that he can “ cite many 
instances in proof!” 

All these efforts, be it remembered, are correctly described as 
“ attempts at ambidexterity”; then what is the ultimate issue ? 
He leaves school, this emaciated victim, manages to crawl through 
the University, or Sandhurst, or the studio, and to survive many 
years of arduous toil as an ambidexter in those centres of instruction 
and art. He enters the arena of life’s contest, and we recognise 
a Leonardo da Vinci, a Holbein, a Landseer, a Sir Daniel Wilson, a 
Professor Morse, and a Baden-Powell; or we see a Paganini, a 
Paderewski and a Chopin—and so on, ad infinitum. 

The world is full of such notables, who are three parts ambi- 
dextrous ; indeed, may we not say that the more ambidextrous they 
are, the more celebrated, the more ambitious, and the more suc- 
cessful they are? It is so in trade and commerce, just the same: 
the more ambidextrous the workman is, the more efficient and 
valuable he is—no matter what the vocation may be. 

Dr. Gould forgets that there are genuine, earnest attempts at 
ambidexterity being made every day and every hour by millions of 
tender scholars, and by thousands of plodding and persevering 
students in the fields of music, art, science, surgery, crafts, sports, 
and games; but where do we find in one of these departments 
of work the pitiable creatures writhing under all these terrible 
afflictions so graphically described by him ? 

i» A few more of the doctor’s gratuitous assumptions may not be 
out of place. First he says : ‘ All that is needed to explain dexterity 
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in 98 per cent. of children is some ancestral savage custom, habit or 
necessity, widely prevalent, which inclined to the use of the right eye 
and hand for one or two exceptionally intellectual tasks,” Now, if 
this be so, then heredity, or, as he calls it, “the inheritance of 
aptitude,” is the prime cause of our present 98 per cent. of right- 
handedness. Is not this a begging of the question; for the theory 
‘heredity ” has been disproved and exploded many years ago? 4 
Again, what were the tasks of an “exceptionally intellectual” 
character that our savage ancestors would be likely to engage in? Is 
it not going quite far enough tocredit them with but a very moderate 
share of intelligence, let alone “ exceptional ” intellectuality ? 

Again we read: 
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“It” (the practice of “ fingering” with the left hand) “is, I think, due 
to dextrocularity. With a few, and easily explained, exceptions, dextro- 
manuality is a result, or a concomitant, of dextrocularity. If the violin, 
cello, and viol were fingered with the right hand, the learner would be 
greatly handicapped by the foreshortening which would exist as his dextral 
eye glanced along the neck of the instrument straight in front or below 
the eye.” Ridiculous! 


So here is another cause of right-handedness—dextrocularity ! 
for it “is largely a dictator of general dextrality.” What need, 
therefore, for ancestral savage intellectuality and its co-factor, 
“* heredity ” ? 

Dr. Gould must be aware of the fact that there is no such 
inequality in the power of the two eyes in school children as to make 
right-hand fingering undesirable or difficult. And will he dare 
to tell us that ‘ dextrocularity ” was the original determining cause 
of ‘left-hand fingering”? Really we are amazed at the number 
of these egregious absurdities, scattered as they are over every page 
almost of this diatribe ayainst ambidexterity. 

“ We know, furthermore, that it is the intellectual act of writing, 
rather than the grosser acts and functions, which localise the speech 
centre.” Very good. Where, then, was the speech centre during 
the long ages when writing was unknown? And where is it in the 
infant which prattles and talks very glibly years before it learns to 
write ? 

Likewise, in the child that learns from the first to write equally 
with both hands, separately or simultaneously, where will the 
speech centre be located? It cannot be “in any medium place, 
because there is no such place.” It must consequently be in both 
hemispheres! But this cannot be, according to the doctor, for he 
says that, “speech being a single function, can have but one 
centre.” Here, again, he is at variance with his brethren in the 
profession, 

Dr, H. Charlton Bastian, Dr. G. V. Poore, and others tell us that 


1 That is, the heredity of right-handedness. 
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there is a right Broca’s convolution as well as a left; that the 
“bulbar motor centres are bilateral,” and that there is no reason 
“why one cerebral hemisphere only should be efficiently educated 
for the perception of speech”; and “ All the movements concerned 
in speech are movements produced by symmetrically placed muscles 
on the two sides of the body ; there is just as much reason, therefore, 
for the registration of kinesthetic impressions resulting from speech 
movements in the right as in the left third frontal convolution.” 

Byron Bramwell and Hughlings Jackson coincide with this view, 
that the speech centres exist in the right hemispheres equally as in 
the left; so that speech must have two centres, one in each third 
frontal convolution in each individual, whether the second one is 
organised or not. ‘This is proved by the recovery from aphasia in 
the case of children whose reserve lobe takes up the speech function 
and work after the first has been incapacitated by disease. 

Finally, on this point: if, as Dr. Gould asserts, ‘ Modern 
pathology has demonstrated that the intellectual acts of writing 
and reading locate the speech centre upon the cerebral side opposite 
the writing hand,” then it must be maintained that the practice of 
ambidextral writing, drawing, and two-handed movement in general, 
whether separately or concurrently, will locate that same speech 
centre in each of the two lobes or hemispheres of the brain 
similarly. 

That this is being partially effected every day all around us im 
the innumerable departments of trade or professional work, and 
without any detrimental consequences to the subjects—girl, boy, 
man, or woman—.is abundantly clear to the most casual observer. 

Dr. Gould’s explanation of the rise of sinistrality is refreshingly 
funny. “ Why,” he asks, “ why are there about two out of a hundred 
naturally left-handed and left-eyed?” and he gives us two reasons: 

1. By persistence of original sinistral types. 

2. From “ accident, injury, disease, &c., of dextral organs”; for 
example, “‘ the loss of even one dextral finger,” “injury to the right 
hand and arm, even of the right foot or leg, deafness of the right 
ear; but more important than all these causes combined would be the 
more frequent greater ametropia, amblyopia, disease, lenkoma, <c., 
of the right eye.” 

And the learned gentleman would have us believe that “ our two 
per cent. of sinistral children seem for the greater part to be the 
descendants, by the law of heredity, of ancestors who, in childhood 
and youth, have been compelled to become sinistral by these accidents, 
diseases, ametropias, heterophorias, and strabismuses of the right 
eye,” which, he declares, would be ‘‘ far more numerous than in our 
day and civilised peoples ” ! 

The crux of the whole question, then, is heredity pure and simple; 
and the doctor might have spared us all this disquisition on the 
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potency of dextrocularity and other forces (under less cacophanous 
names) which he discusses at such length in his denunciatory 
fulmination. The entire argument might easily be given in less 
than half a dozen lines—something like this: 

(1) Man was originally ambidextrous ; 

(2) Sign-language produced right-handedness ; 

(3) Two per cent. resisted this influence ; 

(4) Heredity has done the rest; 
and, so far as the paper refers to dextrality and sinistrality, these 
four constitute his case. 

How many lay readers of his production will be convinced by the 
doctor’s logic it is impossible to say ; how many professional readers 
will be influenced by his masterly combination of assumption and 
sophistry is also matter of conjecture; but it is glaringly apparent 
that the argument utterly fails to shed even one fresh ray of light 
on the much-vexed question of one-handedness; that it fails 
miserably in its attempt to discredit and decry the claims of 
ambidextral culture; and that the only redeeming feature of the 
essay lies in the paragraph dealing with the merits of upright 
penmanship, and in the concluding sentence of his summary, where 
he says: ‘‘ Vertical writing, and printed letters made up of vertical 
and horizontal lines, should be encouraged,” 

Yet it will hardly be credited that this valuable and vital 
principle, thus enunciated by our author, is one of the most fatal 
to other parts of his argument, but so it is. And it is just one 
more of those contradictions to which we have already alluded. 
He thinks that “The right hand writes, possibly because the right 
eye looks down upon the writing more accurately than would the 
left.” 

It must be premised that all writing was originally vertical, 
' whether pictorial, hieroglyphic, or alphabetic. This being granted— 
and it cannot be denied—how could either eye have the advantage in 
looking down upon the penmanship as it was being produced? The 
accompanying diagram illustrates what actually takes place in the 
writing movement, and it is evident that both eyes are exercised 
exactly in the same way and to the same extent, whether in 
executing the writing or in reading it afterwards. 

If the calligraphy had been sloping there would have been some 
method in the doctor’s monograph, for, as is clear from the second 
figure, the two eyes are quite differently related to the work, as it 
is placed before the writer at his side, and not directly in front of 
him as in vertical penmanship. ‘The truth is, that our two eyes are 
possessed of equal powers for all practical purposes, and subject to 
the slight irregularities previously adverted to ; but to say that one 
eye would look down upon the writing more accurately than the 
other is to state what is not in accordance with nature and fact. 
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In conclusion, a word or two in reference to the new title sug- 
gested by Dr. Gould as being better and more truly descriptive of 














Fig. 1.—Relative position of the eyes in vertical writing"(from Bayr). 


“‘The Ambidextral Culture Society.” He is kind enough to present 
it free to that body; but, alas! there is not much hope that his 
generosity will be appreciated sufficiently to make his gift accepted. 

















Fia. 2.—Relative position of the eyes in sloping writing (from Bayr). 


He says that “ The organisation might better call itself the ‘ Society 
for nullifying the law of the differentiation of function necessary to 
all progress, for returning to barbarism in the handicrafts, and for 
life-long cruelty to the left-handed.’ ” 

Let us be honest in this matter and talk quite straight. Dr. 
Gould knows perfectly well that as to “nullifying the law of 
differentiation,” &c., by the society in question, it is as innocent of 
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any such object, and of any such action, as he is himself. But he 
knows still more assuredly that in all the realms and domains of the 
world’s work and play there has never been seen one case which 
gives the slightest foundation or colouring for his assertion, Then 
as to “returning to barbarism in the handicrafts,” he is equally and 
absolutely unable to furnish one solitary instance where the artisan 
becomes either less civilised or more barbarous by being ambidex- 
trous in his own individual vocation. Here also the charge is utterly 
unsupported by a single illustration. 

Lastly, the doctor harps on the word “life-long,” and he must needs 
bring it in to his amended title, and thus brand the Society with 
this enormous crime, for he says it is guilty of “life-long cruelty to 
the left-handed.” 

There are none so blind as those who will not see, and, candidly, 
Dr. Gould seems to be afflicted with this inveterate sort of blindness. 
Nothing could possibly be more contrary to truth than this base and 
baseless charge, as we have already proved. 

But here comes in a closing argument. If, as is granted, it is 
cruelty to cultivate the right hand at the sacrifice of the left, as was 
done to his friend when a boy (and the reverse holds good, of course, 
and to the same degree), what more potent inducement could we 
desire for the equal cultivation of both hands in every function and 
occupation that either the child or the adult may be called upon to 
follow ? 

We trust that the doctor will hasten to make the amende honor- 
able to the Society which he has so gratuitously vilified, and we are 
sanguine that he will, but we are not quite so sure that he will enrol 
himself as an enthusiastic member of that worthy Association. A 
better fate we could not wish or anticipate for this able but mistaken 
contributor. 











WOMEN IN INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE. 


ii. 


TuE third Section of this great Congress, devoted to the considera- 
tion of the manifold social institutions and efforts intended to 
strengthen the weak in their life struggle, and to create for them 
better conditions of life than their individual endeavours alone would 
secure, was presided over at its first Session by Frau Anna Edinger, 
herself a distinguished worker in various departments of beneficent 
social activity. In her opening address she pointed out the absolute 
mecessity of association and organisation for such work in the com- 
plexity of our modern conditions. 


“Frau Agda Montelius described the Swedish arrangements for the 
care of the poor, in which women took their full part, and strongly urged 
that all such efforts should aim not merely at the amelioration of suffering, 
but specially at the extinction of poverty. Frau Hertha v. Sprung, an 
active Austrian social worker, complained of the too bureaucratic methods 
of poor-relief in her country, and of the inadequate money provision made. 
She praised the great care taken of its school children by the city of 
Vienna, but complained that throughout Austria women, who did the 
greater part of the actual work, had very little share in organisation and 
management. 

‘Mrs. Louisa Thomson, the President of the Women’s National Council 
of Canada, described the system of district visiting there, the hospital 
work and private home-nursing; whilst Frau Alice Bensheimer, of 
Mannheim, another earnest social worker, described the work of the Baden 
* Frauenverein’; and Frl. Louisa Roloff, well known for her district 
work in Berlin, described the arrangements for the care of the poor in 
that city, and the growing sense of the need of associated work, and of the 
co-operation of women. 

“ Frau Hella Flesch, of Frankfort-on-Maine, described the work of the 
« Home Helpers,’ who offer help in case of the mother’s incapacity through 
childbirth, sickness, or necessary absence. Fr]. Dr. (med.) Ellen Sandelin 
spoke of the Red Cross work in Sweden and Norway, and Frau Bohmann 
described the home-nursing of the sick in Sweden. Miss Olga Hertz 
{P.L.G.) spoke of the work done by the Manchester district nurses, and 
Signora Elisa Boschetti described the care of the poor in Italy, in which 
Milan led the way.” 


The second Session, on Tuesday, June 14, was given to the con- 
sideration of the care of the young, and their protection from the 
dangers threatening their physical, mental and moral development, 
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Frau Marie Hecht, hon. President of the Tilsit Teachers’ Union, 
opened the proceedings with an earnest appeal for help for the 
young, which she specialised as the duty of the motherly woman. 
She urged the active co-operation of women in this direction with 
State and Communal institutions, a co-operation which recent 
Prussian legislation would facilitate. 


“Frau Bertha Turin, the founder twenty-eight years ago of the Italian 
Union of the Friends of Young Girls, described its work for the rescue 
and help of the victims of the International White Slave Traftic. 

“Frau Anna Plothow, journalist, writer, and active worker for the 
help of young girls, reported, giving close statistical statements as to the 
occupations outside school hours of children in Berlin. She urged the 
provision of garden-work, vacation colonies, opportunities of play in open 
spaces—and of good milk. 

“Frau Malvi Fuchs, the delegate of the Hungarian National Committee 
for the Abolition of the White Slave Traffic, and also an active worker in 
educational questions, explained that Hungary had taken up these 
questions later than other Western nations because patriarchal institutions 
had lasted longer in that country. Frau Stelter explained the laws of the 
Prussian States with regard to the education and the protection of 
children, specially commending the treatment of orphans adopted in 
Leipzig, Breslau and elsewhere, which did not separate them from family 
life. ‘The German Central Union for the Care of Youth had the support 
of many highly placed persons, but unfortunately the influence of women 
in the Union was very small, in spite of the great amount of work they 
did. Frau Bieber-Boéhm, of Berlin, writer on social questions, complained 
of the defects of the education law, the wearisome delays consequent on 
the carrying of cases from court to court, and of the decisions of the 
courts, which would only act in cases of complete lack of guardianship. 

“Mrs. Willoughby Cummings, Corresponding Secretary of the Canadian 
National Council of Women, described the provision made in Canada for 
grown-up women of feeble intellect; whilst Frau Katti Anker-Moller 
(Norway) bewailed the unjust burden laid on the shoulders of the 
unmarried mother, always the heavier where the morality of men is 
degraded and the rewards of labour inadequate.” 


On Wednesday Frau Scheven, of Dresden, a devoted worker in 
the cause of a just morality, presided over the discussions. 


“She spoke of prostitution as a sorrowful antitype of advanced 
civilisation. At last the modern woman has broken the conventional 
silence and set herself to fight with this evil of the double standard of 
morality. The roots of prostitution are—-(1) the domestic dependence of 
women ; (2) the defective sense of moral responsibility in men; and 
woman has arrived at the conclusion that prostitution is no necessary 
evil, but a disease of our civilisation, which can only be remedied by 
placing equal moral obligations on men and women. And this necessitates 
the withdrawal of the State regulation of prostitution. Frau Prof. Marie 
Michelet, of Norway, stated that prostitution had not ceased in Norway, 
though ‘ Regulation’ was abandoned in 1888. 

“Frau Wynaendts-Franken-Dysserinck (Holland) declared ‘ Regula- 
tion’ and the existence of brothels to be an outrage on womanhood. Of thirty- 
two towns in Holland in which ‘ regulation ’ formerly prevailed, only seven 
now retain it. Men and women are now working together in this matter. 

“Mme, Avril de St. Croix (France) referred gratefully to the devoted 
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work of men in this matter. Prostitution she regarded as the inevitable 
outcome of deep material misery. Frl. Pappritz, perhaps the most 
devoted and sagacious worker in this cause possessed by Germany, declared 
that the basis of all social development is justice, and affirmed that to 
establish this basis is the task of the Federation, of which she particularised 
the specific positive aims. 

“Grifin v. Hagendorp (The Hague) praised the French Government for 
taking the initiative in the international struggle against the traffic in 
young girls,and Mme. Bogelot described the work done amongst the 
women prisoners of St. Lazare on their release. 

“Of other speakers, some demanded warmly the entire abolition of the 
‘ Regulation’ system ; one or two seemed to think a severe treatment of 
the woman victim necessary, and one, a man, regarded the prostitute as 
the victim of our social conditions, and urged the opening out of all 
possible industries to women.” 


1904. Women in International Conference. 


The subjects considered on Thursday, June 16, were the treat- 
ment of women prisoners and temperance. Before giving her 
opening address, in which she pointed out that the care for prisoners 
had originated with English women, Frau Dr. phil. Wegsheider- 
Ziegler announced the death that morning of F'rl. Marie Mellien 
(Berlin), one of the German pioneers in this work, and who had 
been appointed to address that Session. The whole assembly rose 
in sympathy and respect. ~ 


‘“‘ Lady Battersea said she spoke from more than twenty years’ experience 
as a member of the Board of Prison Managers, which had worked for the 
establishment of the principle that the end in view must be the moral 
improvement of the prisoner. She was one of the two lady official visitors 
lately appointed by the Home Office for the women’s convict prisons. 
The recent investigation carried out in all these prisons had brought to 
light many cases of misuse and inattention, and a thorough reorganisation 
was being carried out. It was necessary that the time of the women 
prisoners should be occupied in such a way as to help them to earn their 
living when they left the prison. This point was further emphasised by 
Frl. Thekla Friedliinder, a devoted worker in this cause, in her account of 
the reform of women’s prisons in Prussia, recently initiated by the 
Ministry of the Interior. Women superintendents will take the place of 
the male inspectors, and women warders will be carefully chosen. Great 
stress will be laid on domestic and industrial training, so as to prepare the 
women for bread-winning. Women teachers and book-keepers are 
associated with the upper officials, and take part in their conferences. 

“Fru Randi Blehr (Norway), in urging the appointment of women as 
police matrons, incidentally stated that in Norway women are already 
aeting as magistrates, and with good results. Her plea for the appointment 
of police matrons was supported by Frau Bieber-Bohm, who said that this 
experiment had been now tried for eleven years in Chicago, and was 
thoroughly approved. Thirty such women are now employed there. 

“ Fri, Dr. (jur.) van Dorp urged that imprisonment is itself a barbarism, 
and ineffective for the protection of the community. She desired a search 
for better methods of instructing and improving wrong-doers. Frau 
Malvi Fuchs, of Buda Pesth, urged women employers not to hand over to 
the police women servants who had been guilty of a single theft, but to 
seek to aid their moral improvement. 

‘¢ Frau Wegscheider-Ziegler complained of the feebleness of the efforts 
as yet made in Germany in the struggle against alcohol. Frau Alli 
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Trygg-Helenius, an earnest speaker and writer for the temperance catse, 
described the temperance restaurants in Finland, established by the efforts 
of women, who had made them successful, and urged similar action on 
German women. Frl. Ina Ragberg reported on the progress of temperance 
in Sweden, and compared the relative expenditure on alcohol and on 
education, whilst Frau Dr. phil. Bleuler-Waser spoke eloquently of the 
evil effects of alcohol on the relations of the sexes.” 


The fifth Session, opened by Fri. Dyhrenfurth, of Berlin, dealt 
with Women’s Trades’ Unions ard Commercial Leagues. She ex- 
plained how the changed conditions of industry and its organisation 
outside the home had driven the woman to become, as well as the 
man, a wage-earner. The difficulty of combining the domestic life 
and the outside industrial life made combination for protective 
purposes a greater need of the woman than even of the man. 


“Frl. Else Liiders, an earnest spesker, writer and worker for the 
industrial organisation of women, and for their enfranchisement, explained 
that in Germany there were three distinct groups of women’s trade 
organisations—all nominally non-partisan in politics, but each really 
representing distinct political sympathies. She urged the combination of 
women for industrial self-protection, on industrial and not on party- 
political lines. 

‘“‘ Miss Macarthur (England) Secretary of the Women’s Trades’ Unions 
League, said the League was founded thirty years ago to promote the 
industrial organisation of women, whom they urged to join the men’s 
unions wherever possible, and only to form separate unions when this was 
impracticable. Of recent years women shop-assistants, telegraphists and 
teachers have also organised themselves. 

“ Signora Altobelli-Benetti, of Bologna, stated that although the right 
of combination had been granted in Italy, it had as yet brought little help 
to either men or women. In 1892 the Central Union of Women founded 
many sections in various parts of Italy. Th® hours, wages, and other 
conditions of women’s labour were now controlled by law. The women in 
Government employ are organised, and the women workers on the land 
have attached themselves to the Socialist propaganda. 

“ Frau Marie Lang, of Vienna, an admirable writer and worker, said 
that in Austria four million women were wage-earners. One million of 
them were employed in manufactures, and these were mainly under 
Socialistic influence. The women employed in the Royal tobacco factories 
were now organising in Socialistic unions, Another large organisation, 
founded by Adelheid Popp, included many women home-workers, shirt- 
makers, cravat-makers, tailoresses, laundresses, and the like.- Altogether 
about 15,000 women workers were organised, having for the most part 
joined the men’s unions, The Union of Social Democratic girls and 
women, though primarily an educational union, co-operates with many 
groups of women-workers and with the Consumers’ Union, 

‘“* Mrs. Maud Nathan, President of the New York ‘Consumers’ League,’ 
explained that its principle pledged its members to purchase only where 
fair conditions of wages and of labour wereenforced. The Paris Syndicate 
of Wcmen Workers was reported on by Mme. Avril de St. Croix. It 
supported equal rights for men and women, and was earnest for their 
co-operation. 

“Tn the discussion Fr]. de la Croix spoke of the Berlin organisation of 
home workers, which had already 2400 members, whilst Frau Lille Braun 
told of the efforts of the Social Democratic women, and complained that 
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the middle class-women were too ready to ask as a favour that which they 
ought to claim as a right, and the Contessa di Biagga pointed out the need 
of such an education for women as should bridge over class and sex 
distinctions.” 


The closing Session of the Section was devoted, under the presi- 
dency of Frl. Pappritz, to the consideration of ‘‘ Settlements, 
Clothing Reform, Working Women’s ‘ Homes,’ and the Education 
of the Young to Social Duties,” 


“ Frl, Résing specified as the greatest modern need strong personalities 
of clear will and unselfish action. Frau Pochhammer, herself President of 
the (Berlin ?) Association for Dress Reform, claimed that a more reasonable 
dress was essential to true freedom of the mind, and to the increase of 
women’s effective force. 

“Frau Bennewiz (Halle), President of the Women’s Legal Defence 
Union, spoke of the various associations existing in Germany to give 
unpaid legal assistance to women, the first of which was founded in 
Dresden by Frau Marie Stritt. Forty-six of these local associations have 
been formed, and are now brought into relation with each other. So 
many of the cases are like each other that two years of theoretical and 
practical study commonly suffice as a preparation for work in this 
direction. 

“Frau Dr. Raschke, of Berlin, one of the earliest German women 
lawyers, pointed out that the women who work in this field must first 
master the law of the family relations, the law of marriage, and the law of 
associations. Such work is a good preparation for women who propose to 
take part in public life, whilst the women helped are far more ready to 
give their full confidence to a woman rather than to a man. The 
associations are also working for various legal reforms, and to secure that 
instruction in the science of law shall be given in the continuation and 
higher girls’ schools. 

“ Mrs, Alfred Booth, Vice-President of the English National Council of 
Women, explained that the object of a ‘ settlement’ was to enable educated 
men and women to familiarise themselves with the lives of the poor, and 
thus learn how to understand and help them. 

** Miss Janes, Secretary and Delegate of the Union of Women Workers, 
England, gave a very interesting account of the working girls’ clubs, 
which offered pleasant companionship, intellectual enjoyment, instruction 
in various arts, and physical training. Frau Else Strauss described the 
working women’s ‘homes’ as established in Germany, while Frl. Alice 
Salomon pointed out that the German working people were better 
educated than those of England, and, moreover, did not herd together in 
special parts of towns, so that the English form of ‘settlement’ was 
hardly applicable to Germany. 

“In the discussion ‘house-inspection’ by women was advocated. 
Frl. v. Bennigsen urged the education of our maidens to truthfulness and 
to the love of one’s neighbour, and to the knowledge that the highest form 
of labour is that which devoted itself to the service of humanity. Frl. 
Pappritz argued that improvement in our social conditions must result 
from the changes in women’s position advocated in the other sections, but 
that present helpful social work was also a necessity.” 


Section IV. 


The proceedings of the first three Sections have furnished a lively 
picture of the far-reaching activities of the women of the twentieth 
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century. To the fourth Section, as pointed out by Fri. Olga 
von Beschwitz in the admirable summary of its programme, 
published before the Congress in the Centralblatt, was assigned the 
great task of pointing out the effect which the awakening of 
woman, and her gradual development during the latter half of the 
nineteenth century into a self-dependent personality, have already 
had upon the existing dominant systems of law, and of suggesting 
the future which the far-reaching liberation from the remaining 
legal limitations will bring to the woman of the new time, and 
through her to collective humanity. As clearly shown by Fri. 
von Beschwitz, 


“ All limitations of right, from which women now suffer, have their 
roots in the legally recognised and firmly imposed authority of the 
husband, on which principle, during the previous centuries, has everywhere 
been based the doctrine of woman’s perpetual minority, which, although 
any original justification of its existence has passed away, still remains, 
though weakened, in full possession, and is to-day in every country the 
basis of the legal definitions of family rights. The subordinate position of 
the wife in the family has determined woman’s present position in the 
community and in the State. As the law hinders the development of her 
individuality within the family, robs her of her womanly individuality as 
wife and mother, so it opposes the development of her womanly and 
motherly capacity in the service of the community and of the State, and 
consequently family, community, State, in which the masculine and 
feminine natures should complement each other, suffer with woman 
herself from the inevitable results of one-sided masculine influence.” 


After briefly summarising the work proposed for each Session, 
and the demands likely to be made for fuller justice to womanhood, 
Frl. von Beschwitz proceeds : 


‘* Experience has taught us that woman can only secure these rights 
and also her full recognition as an independent personality, when she is in 
a position to exercise a direct influence upon the law-makers and the law- 
administrators of the community, large or small, to which she belongs, 
when she possesses the same civic and political franchises as the man. 
Reports from those countries in which woman already exercises these 
rights of voting and being voted for, being clear evidence that her 
ameliorating motherly influence finds prompt expression in the questions 
of temperance, of public morality, of education, of care for children and 
youth, of the sickrand the poor. Woman desires full independence and 
responsibility, demands new rights in order that she may be able better to 
fulfil her new duties, give to all who need it a share in the rich treasures 
of her maternal sympathies, and use actively her hitherto hemmed-in and 
suppressed forces, in her own womanly fashion, for the welfare of the 
family and the service of the community and of the State. 

‘* The first Session, presided over by Frau Marie Stritt, President of 
the German National Council of Women, dealt with the legal position of 
women in marriage, both as to personal and property rights. 

“Frau Weber, of Heidelberg, thinker and writer, in her historical paper 
pictured the unfavourable position in England under the Common Law of 
the wife, even as mother; in France, where, though she vows obedience to 
her husband, she is competent to enter into trade, and succeeds to the 
paternal power after her husband’s death ; in Prussia, where improvement 
of the law began even as early as 1794; in Russia and Austria, where 
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the wife had more rights than were as yet granted to her in the West. 
The modern demand is that woman, even in marriage, should be recognised 
as an autonomous personality. 

“Mrs. Blankenberg (U.S.A.) and Miss Susan Anthony explained the 
amendments made in the various States of the union upon the older laws, 
based on the English Common Law. Frau Kriesche pointed out that 
under the civil law, although equal rights with men seemed to some 
extent to be conceded to women, these practically only benefited unmarried 
women. Frau Proelss (Berlin) urged a fuller and juster reward of the 
domestic industry of the wife. 

“Mrs. Perkins Gilman (U.S.A.), author of Women and Economics, 
Concerning Children, and other thought-stimulating works, presaged the 
nobler marriages of the future, when the wife will be held an equal, and 
affirmed that juster marriage laws would thus unite, and not separate the 
sexes. 

“Mme. Oddo Deflon, Secretary of the legal section of the Women’s 
National Council of France, attacked the Code Napoléon, which left to the 
wife no control over her property, and thus caused the ruin of many 
families. 

‘“‘ Of the two women lawyers who followed, Frau Dr. Raschke, speaking 
for Germany, pointed out the innumerable disadvantages of the system of 
‘community of goods,’ and, pending the reform of the law, urged women 
to protect themselves by marriage contracts, providing for ‘ separation of 
goods.’ Frl. Dr. jur. van Dorp, speaking for Holland, complained that 
the Dutch law of property, based on the Code Napoléon, had not been 
altered since 1838, so that the wife's property, unless protected by 
marriage contract, passes by marriage into the control of the husband. 
Since 1880 the question of separation of goods has been actively discussed. 
She also urged marriage contracts. 

Mrs. Alfred Booth spoke of the English marriage law, which rested on 
the principle that man and wife are only one person, and explained the 
effect of the Married Women’s Property Act of 1882. 


The second Session, presided over by Frau Helene von Forster 
(Niirnberg), Vice-President of the German National Council of 
Women, considered the law as to parental and paternal rights, the 
law as to the unmarried mother’s child, and the law as to guardian- 
ship. 

“The President pointed to the recent struggle of the women of Germany 
with regard to the establishment of the Civil Law-Book, a struggle which, 
severe as it had been, had accomplished little beyond the equalisation of 
wife and husband in rights of guardianship, and had not secured those 
parental rights of the mother, which the interests of the child and her own 
human dignity demanded. 

“‘ Frau Boos-Jegher, Delegate of the Swiss National Council of Women, 
and a most active worker, called attention to the efforts made to secure a 
juster recognition of the mother in the recent review of the Civil Code. 
In Switzerland also, the ‘motherly power,’ so much sung in poesy, did not 
exist in law. Still, progress had been made by the substitution of the 
conception of the parental power for that of the paternal power. She 
desired the woman’s movement to result in the perfect equality of the 
sexes. 

“ Fréken Cedernskiéld, Swedish Delegate and Secretary of the Swedish 
National Council of Women, summed up the position of the women of 
Sweden before the Civil Law in this, that by marriage a woman passed 

. under the power of her husband. Unmarried she possessed considerable 
civic rights, including the communal vote. Yet a beginning had been 
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made towards the breaking down of the paternal power. Fru Ragna 
Schou complained of the long minority, extended in Denmark as to 
property rights, to the twenty-fifth year, so that the child’s industry could 
till that age be an article of profit to the father. 

“Mrs. Perkins Gilman argued that ‘maternity’ in itself possesses no 
special dignity, representing merely a common social function, the dignity 
arising when the mother can educate her child, give to him education, 
civilisation, organisation. Fréebel and Pestalozzi have in this done more 
for children than most mothers. The basic need for woman is therefore 
education, and the highest culture of her physical and intellectual 
faculties. 

“ The four following speakers discussed the question of ‘ guardianship,’ 
especially in relation to orphaned or destitute children, Frl. Herzfelder 
described the efforts of the Austrian women to secure this right of 
guardianship, which they hope to obtain in connection with the amend- 
ment of the Code now in progress. Frl. Julie Eichholz told of the work 
dene by the women of Hamburg for foreign children. Frl. Résing made 
practical proposals for the introduction of women to these duties, and 
Frau Hiibner urged more married women to undertake the work. 

“‘Mme. Deflon explained the hard position of the unmarried mother in 
France. Mrs. Alfred Booth explained and criticised the English law, and 
demanded larger provision for the illegitimate child; whilst a woman 
lawyer, Frl. Dr. Duensing, of Munich, urged for Germany fuller provision 
by the father towards the maintenance and education of the child, but 
objected to the proposal that the child should bear the name of the father, 
and to the investiture of the mother with full paternal rights. She urged 
that every step towards the equalisation of the married and unmarried sex 
relations was a step backward, but hoped everything from education to 
true marriage. 


The Wednesday’s Session, under the Presidency of Frl. Alice 
Salomon, a most capable thinker, worker and writer, considered the 
questions of protective industrial legislation for women, of pro- 
vision for old age and sickness, and of their right of combination. 


‘“ Fr]. Salomon indicated the difficulty of dealing with these questions 
from the international standpoint, the conditions of the countries con- 
cerned being so diverse. In Germany, e.g., the right of combination is a 
burning question, whilst special protective legislation for working women 
would probably be treated from quite different standpoints. In Germany 
the effective opinion of women interested in the question is practically 
unanimous for protection on sex-lines. So also in the question of maternity 
insurance, everything turns on the preliminary question whether the 
diverse natural functions of men and women should be recognised in 
legislation. 

Frl. Helene Simon (Berlin), who has written much on these questions, 
urged that the woman-worker must be protected out of regard for national 
health, and that this protection must be thorough-going enough to secure 
for her equality of pay. She pointed out that, except in Switzerland and 
Austria, legislation had insisted on a maximum working day for women 
and children only, and that in all sex-protected industries women had 
become the most underbidding competitors of men. 

“Frau Rutgers-Hoitsema, of the Hague, President of the Dutch 
‘ National Committee for Industrial Legislation,’ said that in Holland the 
law limited the work of women, in the industries to which it applied, to 
«leven hours daily, which hours must be fixed between 5 a.m. and 11 P.m., 
with. one hour’s interval of rest. In many industries women were 
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organised along with the men, and received equal pay. But in industries 
involving night-work and overtime the law frequently caused the 
dismissal of the women who, turning to other industries, frequently 
became involuntary ‘ blacklegs.’ From some industries women had been 
almost entirely driven out. She advocated special protection for child- 
birth, and the provision of créches for the children of working mothers. 

“ Frau Steck (Berne) opposed this view, as did also Frl. van der Ney. 
Mrs. Montefiore (England) urged the necessity of self-help for women, 
especially through Trades’ Unionism, and protested earnestly against 
coupling adult women with children (who ought not to be industrial 
factors at all), and against any legislation inspired by sham sentiment or 
the self-interest of others. 

“‘ Baroness Gripenberg also protested against special sex-protection, as 
contravening the principle of equality, and demanded better sanitary and 
other conditions for men and women alike, whilst the three subsequent 
German speakers all supported special legislation for women. 

“Frau Adele Schreiber introduced the question of insurance for 
maternity, sickness and old age, affirming that the basis of all modern 
thought for the workers was the substitution of justice for alms. She 
urged that nature, having placed on women the burden of maternity on the 
basis of equity, these special burdens must, in the social law-book, be 
compensated by special rights. 

“ Fr]. Lyda Gustava Heymann (Hamburg) spoke on the law of combina- 
tion, pointing out that in Prussia women in these matters were reckoned 
with children, and in other German states with imbeciles and criminals, 
and kept, with regard to political combination, under degrading conditions 
and under police control. 


The fourth Session discussed on Friday the work of women in 
the public care of the poor and of orphans, in municipal school 
management, and in special Courts of Justice. 


“Frl, von Welczeck, in her opening address, said that in Germany the only 
pesition open in municipal affairs to women was the care of orphans. In 
about 70 out of 270 German cities women might be appointed to official 
positions in the institutes for orphans, but only in those of an inferior order. 

“ Miss Olga Hertz (P.L.G. England) urged that communal duties could 
only be rightly discharged by the co-operation of men and women. The 
duties of guardians of the poor were in England threefold. (1) They 
decide upon the relief to be granted, (2) They look after the distribution 
of that relief ; and (3) They fix the duties of the officials. There are about 
1000 women Poor Law Guardians to about 27,000 men. 

‘‘ Frau Prof. Montelius (Sweden) said that in old times the care of the 
poor in Sweden was in the hands of women, but last century they were 
thrust on one side. In 1890 women began again to be appointed to the 
official care of the’poor, and now about thirty women are thus engaged, chiefly 
in the care of children, the other departments being still in masculine 
hands. Yet married women are still excluded from this work because 
they are under the tutelage of their husbands. 

“ Baroness Gripenberg said that in Finland women had, since 1890, been 
permitted to become legal caretakers of the poor, 150 women being now en- 
gaged in caring for children and the poor. Frau Bénn (Kénigsberg) 
pointed out that though women in Germany might help in the care of 
orphans, they were not permitted to be members of the Council for that 
purpose. 

“Froken Cedernskiéld said that since 1862 Swedish women had had 
the same communal rights of voting as the men, so far as school and 
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poor-law managements were concerned, but were not yet themselves 
eligible to the School Deputation, which controls the teachers; and Fri. 
Gertrud Baumer carefully pictured the conditions under which women in 
Germany work in communal matters, and the results to be aimed at. 

“‘ Miss Sadie American pointed out the advantages of the Special Courts 
for Children’s Offences, first started in Illinois in 1899, and later in other 
States. The children are thus withdrawn from police jurisdiction, kept 
from contact with criminals, and dealt with not for punishment, but for 
reform. She also pointed out that in many States there are societies of 
school visitors. 

“The Rev. Anna Shaw urged that to secure official positions for women 
an official status must be given them. 

‘‘ Mme. Vincent spoke of the ‘ Prudhomie’ in France—a kind of over- 
sight of the various handicrafts, founded as early as the time of the 
Crusades, and having originally men and women members. Women were 
excluded in the Napoleonic times, and the effort of the last thirty years to 
restore their membership has only secured to them the right of voting for 
men-members. 

“ Frl. von Roy (Kénigsberg) spoke of the ten years’ effort with regard 
to the tribunals of commerce. Originally women were not permitted to 
vote for these; now they may vote, but cannot be elected.” 

IGnota. 


(Concluded in our neat number.) 





THE ETHICAL AND POLITICAL 
TEACHING OF SHELLEY. 


I. Ersica. 


AFTER many years and much strife Shelley has at length taken his 
true place among the kings of song, and is now generally recognised 
as the greatest lyric poet England has ever known; but, until com- 
paratively recently, his ethical teaching has been ignored. He is 
regarded by many as a sort of inspired idiot, and the idea that he 
had a message to the world, a lesson to teach, would be received by 
them with incredulity. The phenomenon of a great poet, an ethical! 
teacher and a practical reformer united in one person, is so rare that 
men scarcely know it even when it has come among them. Bat as 
the years go on and the old order changes, the apostles of the new 
will learn to recognise in Shelley their prophet and teacher. Those 
pictures of a regenerated society which have been looked upon as 
the wild visions of a poet will then be found to be the prophetic 
utterances of a seer. 

Let us now consider the ethical aspoct of Shelley’s teaching. He 
held that ‘a virtuous or moral action is that action which, when 
considered in all its accessories and consequences, is fitted to produce 
the highest pleasure to the greatest number of sensitive beings.” 
To him love was the foundation of the whole ethical structure, he 
recognised no higher law. He sang of the love which is the source 
of all good, and will triumph over all evil. He himself overflowed 
not with denevolence, it is too cold a word, but with love towards his 
fellow-creatures, the love which “believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things.” To him all things were possible 
through love, all things to be borne for it. We see this in the 
worn and weary Prometheus, a martyr for the love of mankind. 
The last act of that wonderfal drama is a hymn of the triumph of 
love. Shelley’s code of morals may be said to be summed up in 
these two stanzas of aon and Cynthia: 


“OQ Love! who to the hearts of wandering men 
Art as the calm to Ocean’s weary waves, 
Justice, or truth, or joy! Thou only can 
From slavery and religion’s labyrinth caves 
Guide us, as one clear star the seaman saves, 
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To give to all an equal share of good, 

To track the steps of freedom, though through graves 

She pass, to suffer all in patient mood, 

To weep for crime, though stained with thy friend’s dearest blood, 


“To feel the peace of self-contentment’s lot, 
To own all sympathies and outrage none, 
And, in the inmost bowers of sense and thought, 
Until life’s sunny day is quite gone down, 
To sit and smile with Joy, or, not alone 
To kiss salt tears from the worn cheek of Woe ; 
To live, as if to love and live were one. 
This is not faith or law, nor those who bow 
To thrones on Heaven or Earth, such destiny may know.” 


To him love was the source of joy, freedom, justice and truth. It 
took the place of Wordsworth’s duty, “stern daughter of the voice 
of God.” 

This doctrine of love as the highest law was the cause of Shelley’s 
peculiar views on the marriage question. He regarded marriage as 
@ vicious institution, and held that love was the only bond of union 
between man and woman. When we look around the circle of our 
friends and see in how many cases marriage is a failure, we may 
feel inclined to agree with him, but while men are as they are, to 
abolish it altogether would be to bring in a state of things worse 
than they are at present. That Shelley recognised the impractica- 
bility of such a drastic measure in the present state of society is 
proved by the fact that he did not carry his own principles into 
practice, but was twice married according to the rites of Holy 
Church. That his chivalry in both cases dictated this course of 
action seems certain, nevertheless he was not in that particular 
true to his own convictions, 

One of the strongest passions of Shelley’s nature was his hatred 
of tyranny iv any form: 

“The man 
Of virtuous soul commands not nor obeys,” 


he says; and 


** Obedience, 
Bane of all genius, virtue, freedom, truth, 
Makes slaves of men and of the human frame 
A mechanised automaton.” 


He taught the sacred duty of resistance to tyranny and practised 
it throughout his life, from the time when he refused to “ fag” at 
Eton. ‘Let all be free and equal” was his maxim, sud this is the 
doctrine which he is never wearied of preaching. In Queen Mab he 
denounces the tyranny of the rich over the poor, of the strong over 
the weak, Laon and Cynthia suffered martyrdom in the cause of 
liberty and resistance to tyranny, Lionel was imprisoned, Prome- 
theus chained to a rock. Again and again in his own life Shelley 
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suffered persecution for the sake of his principles. He was baited 
at Eton as “mad Shelley” and “atheist Shelley.” The pamphlet 
on The Necessity of Atheism expelled him from Oxford. His father 
cast him out, and society shut its door on him because he chival- 
rously married a girl his inferior in social position. He was 
deprived of his children by an unjust decree of the Lord Chancellor 
on account of the atheistical opinions expressed in Queen Mab, and 
he was to all intents and purposes banished from the country 
because he dared to speak plainly on the subject of the fashionable 
creed and to attack existing institutions, political and social, The 
man who knocked him down in the post-office at Pisa as ‘that 
damned atheist Shelley,” only gave expression to public feeling in 
England. 

Shelley preached equality not only between man and man, but 
between man and woman, in which he was considerably in advance 
of his time. 

“Can man “be free if woman be a slave?” he said. To Byron 
woman was an inferior being, fit only to be his toy and his play- 
thing for a moment, and cast aside like an old glove when he was 
weary of her; to Shelley she was a being in every respect equal to 
himself. . 


‘ Woman !—she is his slave, she has become 
A thing I weep to speak—the child of scorn, 
The outcast of a desolated home, 
Falsehood and fear and toil like waves have worn 
Channels upon her cheek, which smiles adorn 
As calm decks the false Ocean :—well we know 
What woman is, for none of Woman born 
Can choose but drain the bitter dregs of woe, 
Which ever from the oppressed to the oppressors flow.” 


Cyntha may be considered Shelley’s idea of the “new” woman, 
“the free, equal, fearless companion of man—no longer the dupe 
of religious and conventional superstition, but saving and cherishing 
all that is innocent and beautiful in life by her redeeming gospel 
message of liberty and love.” Shelley alone in his era had so high 
an ideal of woman. Wordsworth’s “ phantom of delight” pales by 
comparison with Cyntha. 

The poet felt an intense sympathy with the sufferings of humanity 
and an ardent desire to alleviate their pains. During the whole of 
his life the poor and the friendless never cried to him in vain. 
Friends and foes alike bear testimony to his almost quixotic 
generosity, and instances of it might be multiplied which would fill 
volumes. He considered that the only use of his money was to 
help the needy and to mitigate social inequalities. While he lived 
at Marlow he spent much of his time in visiting among the poor 
and ministering to their wants, not as one who stood apart, but as 
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a brother who understood and entered into their pains and their 
woes. He taught that self-abnegation, nay, self-annihilation, is the 
fruit of love. The conquest of himself is the burden of the triumph 
song of Prometheus, the highest doctrine which Buddha and Christ 
taught : 
“To suffer woes which Hope thinks infinite ; 

To forgive wrongs darker than death or night ; 

To defy Power, which seems omnipotent ; 

To love and bear; to hope till Hope creates 

From its own wreck the thing it contemplates ; 

Neither to change, nor flatter, nor repent ; 

This, like thy glory, Titan, is to be 

Good, great, and joyous, beautiful and free ; 

This is alone Life, Joy, Empire, and Victory.” 


The beauty of Shelley’s own character is perhaps the best testimony 
to the truth of his teaching. Trelawney says that he loved every- 
thing better than himself. The cynical Hogg testifies to the purity 
and elevation of his moral character. Byron, who was in every 
respect his brother poet’s opposite, is no less enthusiastic. Shelley 
was sincere to the inmost depth of his being. He was gentle and 
merciful, full of tenderness, pity and love. He never harboured a 
thought of envy, hatred or malice. 


“ The chastened will of Virtue sees that justice is the light 
Of love, and not revenge and terror and despite.” 


His humility was as great as his genius. He always esteemed 
others better than himself. From the day when, as a boy at Eton, 
his “spirit’s sleep” burst, and on a fresh May morning “on the 
glittering grass” he vowed himself to the pursuit of truth and 
freedom, Shelley never swerved from the pursuit of his ideal. He 
loved best to dwell on the qualities of virtue and gentleness : 


.* Virtue and Hope and Love, like light and Heaven, 
Surround the world,” 


he says. In boyhood he vowed himself to the service of intellectual 
beauty : 
“T vowed that I would dedicate my powers 
To thee and thine: have I not kept the vow?” 


Not that Shelley way perfect, not that he was an archangel, as 
some of his almirers would have us believe. He was often hasty 
in his judgments, often unjust, often impatient, and over one episode 
of his life (his desertion of Harriet) it is as well to draw the veil, 
without attempting to apologise for him; but his faults may be said 
to be his virtues in excess, and perhaps rather endear him to us 
than otherwise, as showing that the poet was a man of like passions 
with ourselves, and not the saint on a pedestal which some of his 
admirers represent him to be. 
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His love did not confine itself to humanity, but embraced likewise 
the animal creation : 


“If no bright bird, insect, or gentle beast 
I consciously have injured, but still loved 
And cherished these my kindred,” 


is a lesson which the modern vivesector might well take to himself. 

The poet was a man of most temperate habits and a vegetarian 
on principle, and, with his customary farsightedness, saw in vege- 
tarianism one of the great questions of the future. 

Shelley, whose love of nature was so intense that he became 
“one” with her and, like Byron, “mingled with the universe,” 
recognised, as did Rousseau and Wordsworth before him, the moral 
effect of nature upon mankind : 


* Thou hast a voice, great mountain, to repeal 
Large codes of fraud and woe,” 


he says of Mont Blanc. 

Shelley was the greatest moral teacher of his generation. 
Wordsworth taught that self-restraint is self-development, that 
communion with nature gives moral and intellectual strength to 
man, and he made a god of duty, as Godwin did of reason. Shelley 
swept down the barriers of reason and duty, and soared above and 
beyond them on the wings of his all-conquering love. Wordsworth’s 
philanthropy was confined to a narrow little circle, Shelley’s embraced 
all mankind, and was “a largess universal like the sun.” He had 
none of the egotism of Wordsworth and Southey, and taught utter 
self-abnegation. Unlike the latter poet, Shelley scorned to pander 
to power and place. As an ethical teacher he was greater than 
Godwin, because he had the “ great heart,” which the other altogether 
lacked. He had boundless confidence in the goodness of human 
nature and in the glorious future in store for it; and shall we say 
that he was not justified in so thinking, when we consider how, with 
the spread of education, the spirit of altruism is raising the masses 
and helping to bring about that universal brotherhood of all men of 
which he dreamed ? 


II. Po.iticau. 


Shelley said that politics are the morals of nations, in which case 
the morals of nations are deplorably low. The poet, however, 
considered politics from a lofty ethical standpoint. Shelley was 
not, however, original in his political views. He was the follower 
of Godwin, Paine and Mary Wollstonecraft, just as he himself was 
the product of his age, an age of unrest, of resistance to oppression, 
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of impatience under control, of striving after a nobler and freer 
life, of hatred of old out-worn creeds and institutions, the age which 
saw the French Revolution. Shelley was the pioneer of political, 
as of religions and social freedom. He was the prophet of the 
great humanitarian movement, the herald of democracy. He sent 
his voice ringing through the caverns of time, and, as years go by 
it is reverberated, until it seems as the voice of a mighty multitude, 
whom no man can number. He brought into politics the ideas of 
toleration, liberty, hatred of tyranny, which were a part of his ethical 
creed. He called to Greece, Spain, Italy, Ireland to throw off the 
yoke of despotism and be free, he preached equality and universal 
toleration. Shelley was utterly without reverence for the past, and 
he was animated by something of the same uncompromising, 
iconoclastic spirit as the other young men of his time, who wished 
to pull down governments in a day, and to rear an altar to 
democracy on the ruins of all the creeds and institutions of the 
past, whether bad or good; but it is unjust to state that his 
political creed is expressed in the words “ universal love and the 
abolition of all forms of government,” and to apologise for him by 
saying that he is a poet, and therefore not bound to suggest practical 
reforms like other men, but only to “ body forth ideals.” Even in 
the days when he began to reform the world by scattering revolu- 
tionary pamphlets in the streets of Dublin, he declared that the 
abolition of royalty, aristocracy and finally of all government must 
be gradual, and that the time was not yet ripe. In the address to 
the Irish people he says: 


“When no government will be wanted but that of your neighbour’s 
opinion. I look to these things with hope and pleasure, because I con- 
sider that they will certainly happen, and because men will not then be 
wicked and miserable. But I do not consider that they will or can imme- 
diately happen; their arrival will be gradual, and it all depends upon 
yourselves how soon or how late these changes will happen. If all of us 
to-morrow were virtuous and wise, government, which to-day is a safeguard, 
would then become a tyranny. But J cannot expect a rapid change.” , 


Shelley’s object in going to Ireland in 1812 was 


‘to effect a fundamental change in the constitution of the British 
Empire, to restore to Ireland its native Parliament, to carry the great 
measure of justice called Catholic Emancipation, and to establish a 
philanthropic association for the amelioration of human society all over 
the world.” 


Are these words the senseless ravings of a boy poet? Are they 
not rather the utterances of a prophet? Catholic Emancipation is 
an accomplished fact ; Home Rule for Ireland is ono of the burning 
questions of the hour, Shelley sang of the day when Greece should 
be free : Greece is free now. The advocates of the “ inspired idiot ” 
ineory would not be likely to admit that anything practical could 
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come of the poet’s ideas of political reform. It seems to me that, 
had circumstances been more favourable, he would have made an 
excellent Radical politician, but he was before his time, and so he 
stood alone, as other great souls have done before and since, the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness. 

Can the land question be more clearly stated : “ English reformers 
exclaim against sinecures, but the true pension list is the rent roll 
of the landed proprietor” ? Shelley was the only poet in his genera- 
tion who recognised the rights of the labouring classes, and preached 
the duty of resistance to the tyranny of the capitalist. 


“The labourer, he that tills the ground,” he writes, “is the man who 
has to provide, out of what he would bring home to his wife and 
children, for the luxuries and comforts of those whose claims are repre- 
sented by an annuity of forty-four millions a year levied upon the English 
people.” 


In the Masque of Anarchy he describes the condition of the 
working man, and calls it by its plain name, slavery : 


“Tis to work and have such pay 
As just keeps life from day to day 
In your limbs, as in a cell 
For the tyrants’ use to dwell. 


“ So that ye for them are made, 
Loom, and plough, and sword, and spade ; 
With or without your own will bent 
To their defence and nourishment.” 


And the following verses. 
This is freedom : 


_“ For the labourer thou art bread 
And a comely table spread, 
From his daily labour come, 

In a bright and happy home.” 


Shelley foresaw the triumph of socialism and democracy in the 
future. Is it not coming, slowly but surely, like the advancing 
tide? The mills are grinding, though they grind exceeding 
small, 

Though believing in the principle of universal suffrage Shelley 
did not counsel its immediate adoption. 


“‘ With respect to universal suffrage, I confess I consider its adoption, 
in the present unprepared state of public feeling, a measure fraught with 
peril. I think that none but those who register their names as paying a 
certain sum in direct taxes ought at present to send members to Parliament. 
The consequences of the immediate extension of the elective franchise to 
every male adult would be to place power in the hands of men who have 
been rendered brutal and torpid and ferocious by ages of slavery.” 


He saw in women’s suffrage one of the problems of the future, 
but considered that its immediate adoption would likewise be 
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“immature.” He recognised the need for reform in our Parlia- 
mentary system, and advocated annual Parliaments, but he was not 
in favour of voting by ballot. 

Shelley’s views oa war are more and more gaining ground, as we 
saw in the Peace Conference at the Hague, though the cruel war 
which is now desolating two countries causes even the most hopeful 
to fear that it will be long before peace is established on the throne 
of the world. Thus we see again how far Shelley was in advance 
of his time. Of war he says: 

“Man has no right to kill his brother. It is no excuse that 
he does so in uniform: he only adds the infamy of servitude to_ 
the crime of murder.” 

He also desired “to abolish the national debt, to disband the 
standing army, to abolish tithes, due regard being had to vested 
interests, to grant complete freedom to thought and its expression, 
to render justice cheap, speedy and secure.” 

The spirit of Shelley was not wholly destructive and revolutionary, 
like that of Byron. He wished to hurl down the structure of ages, 
but only to build up on its ruin a fair temple of humanity, where 
love, justice and freedom should reign supreme, As time goes on 
the significance of his teaching will be more and recognised. At 
present we are only growing up to him, and the next generation 
will, by the law of progress, understand and appreciate him more 
than we can. He was par czcellence a poet, and has sung, in death- 
less strains of the to-come, the age of peace and love, the triumph 


of humanity. 
“* Happiness 
And science dawn, though late, upon the earth ; 
Peace cheers the mind, health renovates the frame ; 
Disease and pleasure cease to mingle here, 
Reason and passion cease to combat there ; 
While each unfettered o’er the earth extend 
Their all-subduing energies and wield 
The sceptre of a vast dominion there ; 
Whilst every shape and mode of matter lends 
Its force to the omnipotence of mind, 
Which from its dark mine drags the germ of truth 
To decorate its paradise of peace.” 


He dreamed of man: 


‘* Equal, unclassed, tribeless, and nationless, 
Exempt from awe, worship, degree, the king over himself.” 


The idea is great and grand, worthy of the mind that conceived 
it. Ages of progress will be necessary before such a state of 
things can come to pass; but we have confidence in the infinite 
capacity in the human race for moving upward and onward, and, 
like Shelley, we are full of hope for the future. 

Vox CLAMANTIS. 





DANTE AND SWEDENBORG. 


II. 


To pass from the eschatology of Dante to that of Swedenborg is like 
rising out of the mists and darkness of a gloomy valley into the 
bracing air and clear sunlight of the mountain top. In Swedenborg 
we find larger and more generous views of God’s nature and attri- 
butes, and of His relations to His creatures, than we found in Dante ; 
while his teachings in regard to the future life have an air of 
’ probability and reasonableness altogether wanting in those of the 
great poet. For this reason the religious world has accepted them 
in great measure by a kind of spiritual instinct. If men’s views of 
death and the hereafter are milder and more rational to-day than 
they were a hundred years ago, this is due more than anything else 
to the influence of Swedenborg. 

It was in the year 1758 that he published the work by which he 
is perhaps best known,—Heaven and Hell; also, The Intermediate 
State, or World of Spirits: a Relation of Things Heard and Seen. 
It is a remarkable book, especially when we consider the time at 
which it.was produced ; for the views of spiritual life current in the 
eighteenth century were little in advance of those which we find in 
Dante. If not what it professes to be, “ A Relation of Things 
Heard and Seen,” it is the more wonderful as a work of the imagi- 
nation, and surpasses the efforts of any other writer in this direction. 
It lacks the poetic glamour of Dante and Milton, but its level prose 
is luminous and suggestive, and embodies material that would 
furnish forth a new Divina Commedia infinitely exceeding that of 
the Florentine poet in real value and interest. 

Heaven and Hell was written in Latin, as were all of Swedenborg’s 
theological works. Dante adopted the Tuscan vernacular that his 
fellow-countrymen, whether clerks or laymen, might read his poem, 
and also asa protest against the use of Latin in higher literature. 
Swedenborg made use of Latin as a universal language, appealing 
as he did to humanity at large. Had he written in his native 
Swedish, he would have been still less known than he is to-day, for 
it is among the English-speaking nations that he finds most appre- 
ciation, and not in his native country. Ardent students have long 
ago translated all of his voluminous works into English, “to go 
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round the world,” as Emerson says, “in our commercial and con- 
quering tongue.” Well-endowed societies exist, both in England 
and America, for the publication of his writings. 

Heaven and Heil is an epitome of its author's teachings on the 
other world, but a vast amount of further information on the subject 
is scattered up and down in his other writings, especially in his 
Spiritual Diary and Arcana Celestia. The former of these works 
was a private journal, not intended by its author for publication, but 
it is of great interest and value as bearing upon the development of 
his ideas. Its statements need to be taken with caution, as they are 
often tentative, and the writer confesses that he did not always 
understand the visions that he saw. The writings that he published 
himself, however, are perfectly clear and consistent, and it is chiefly 
to these that we shall refer in setting forth his teachings. 

This is not the place to discuss Swedenborg’s general theologicat 
position, but it is necessary to make some points clear that his 
teaching on the subject under consideration may be properly grasped. 
First, then, as to the nature of the Deity. He holds the absolute 
unity of God, both as to essence and person, and that the whole 
Trinity is centred in Jesus Christ, in whom “ dwelleth all the ful- 
ness of the Godhead bodily.” The Trinity is one of essence, form 
and effluence, or love, wisdom, and power; metaphorically these are 
spoken of as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. There is thus no room 
in his theological system for a council of Divine persons, as with 
Dante and Milton, or a plan of salvation based upon a contract 
between these. The Humanity assumed at the Incarnation, and 
gradually glorified and united to the Divine, formed a new and 
living way of access to God, and thus made reconciliation between 
man and his Maker possible. Salvation is a question of character, 
not of mere forgiveness, and is attained by obedience to the Divine 
commandments in the strength that is given us. We must “work 
out (our) own salvation with fear and trembling,” at the same time 
acknowledging that ‘it is God who worketh in (us) both to will and 
to do of His good pleasure.” 

The attributes of God are one as the Divine personis one. There 
is no conflict in the Deity between Love and Wisdom, or between 
Mercy and Justice. God’s justice is mercy, and His mercy is always 
associated with justice. The idea of one “ person” of the Godhead 
voluntarily sacrificing Himself to appease the offended justice of 
another “ person” is abhorrent to our sense of right, and destructive 
of all true ideas of the Divine unity. Swedenborg’s doctrine pre- 
serves both the essential and personal oneness of God. 

Another Dantean and Miltonian idea which our author utterly 
repudiates is that the Divinity is self-absorbed. Instead of God being 
“The First Good, whose joy is only in Himself,’ 1 Swedenborg 


1 Purgatory, xxviii., 91, 92, 
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avers that “‘it would be impossible for the Infinite First Cause to 
exist for the sake of itself. It is the essential nature of Infinite 
Love to go out of itself to others, to give of itself to others.” 
Hence all the Divine thoughts and acts are directed to the good of 
His creatures, and “ His tender mercies are over all His works.” 
Even the miserable economy of hell is of the Divine benignity, since 
it provides for evil spirits the highest happiness of which their 
depraved natures are capable. 

It will be evident that these fundamental principles will have an 
important bearing upon the question of future rewards and punish- 
ments. Indeed they completely revolutionise popular notions. Some 
of Swedenborg’s statements are positively startling when first 
encountered. 

Since “ God is love,” and with Him “is no variableness, neither 
shadow of turning,” there can be nothing vindictive in Divine 
punishments. To talk of “angry justice,” or “stormy vengeance,” 
in relation to the Divine Being, as Dante does, is libelling the 
Source of all good. ‘True, sach expressions occur in the Bible, but 
they are explained as subjective experiences of transgressors of the 
Divine law ; “ With the merciful Thou wilt show Thyself merciful ; 
with an upright man Thou wilt show Thyself upright; with the 
pure Thou wilt show Thyself pure ; and with the froward Thou wilt 
show Thyself froward.”! Not only is it true that God shows no 
resentment against the sinner, but He is not even responsible for his 
punishment. He casts no man into hell, and none need remain 
there who desire to leave ; but since heaven and hell are essentially 
states, and only secondarily places, to leave the place is not to escape 
from the consequences of embracing an evil life. Says Swedenborg : 


‘Some persons have believed very confidently that God turns away 

His face from man, rejects him, and casts him into hell, and that He is 
angry with him on account of his evils; and others go still further, and 
affirm that God punishes man, and brings evil upon him... . True 
doctrine declares that the Lord never turns away His face from man, 
never rejects him, never casts any one into hell, and is never angry. 
God is goodness itself, love itself, and mercy ‘itself ; but goodness itself 
cannot do evil to any one, nor can love and mercy cast man out; because 
it is contrary to their very essence, and therefore contrary to the Divine 
Nature. 


“ Evil in man is hell within him; for whether we speak of evil or of 
hell, it is the same thing. Now since man is the cause of his own evil, it 
follows that he casts himself into hell and not the Lord; for the Lord is 
so far from casting man into hell, that He delivers him from hell, in 
proportion as he does not will and love to be in his own evil; but it was 
shown at No. 470 to 484, that all man’s will and love remains with him 
after death, and therefore he who wills and loves evil in the world, wills and 
loves the same evil in the other life, and is no longer willing to be withdrawn 


1 Psalm xviii. 25, 26. 
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from it, This is the reason that a man who is in evil is tied to hell, and 
actually is there as to his spirit ; and that after death he desires nothing 
more earnestly than to be where his own evil is.”} 


Before proceeding to show how man casts himself into hell, it 
will be well to explain Swedenborg’s teaching in regard to the 
resurrection. He tells us that this is not an event of the uncertain, 
perhaps far-distant, future; but that, at death, man rises at once 
into the spiritual world ; not as a vaporous ghost, or shade, but in 
a substantial spiritual body, endowed with every organ and faculty 
requisite to fit him for full and active life in his new sphere of 
existence. ‘The material body is left behind on earth never to be 
resumed. We read : 


“ A spirit enjoys every sense both external and internal which he enjoyed 
in the world : he sees as before: he hears and speaks as before: he smells 
and tastes as before, and when he is touched, he feels as before: he also 
longs, desires, wishes, thinks, reflects, is affected, loves and wills, as before ; 
and he who is delighted with studies, reads and writes as before: in a word, 
when man passes from one life into the other, or from one world into the 
other, it is like passing from one place to another; for he carries with him 
all things which he possessed in himself as a man, so that it cannot be said 
that death deprives man of anything truly constituent of himself, since 
death is only the separation of the material body.” ? 


The general idea being that spirit is something unsubstantial 
and intangible, it will surprise many persons to hear of substantial 
spiritual beings; but Swedenborg holds that spiritual things, and 
not material objects, are the substantial realities. The spirit is the 
real man, the indestructible part ; the material body is but a tem- 
porary covering. Substance, according to the dictionary, is “that 
which constitutes anything what it is, the essential part”; and 
man’s spirit is the essential part of his constitution.® We are too apt 
to regard the body as the man, but this is the contrary of the truth ; 
as Carlyle and George Macdonald both tell us (consciously or un- 
consciously quoting the very words of Swedenborg), “‘ man is a 
spirit clothed with a body.” 

The continuity of life, as taught by Swedenborg, is a doctrine full 
of hope and consolation. Much of the regret with which the passing 
of friends is regarded is due to the thought that their life is ended 
for the time, or at least only continued in a maimed and imperfect 


1 Heaven and Hell, Nos. 545-547. 2 Jbid., No. 461. 

3 “ We must be on our guard against the fallacy which supposes that our notion 
of substance is first derived from the external world, and can thence have been 
imported into ourselves. For this is preposterous in the strict sense of the word. 
It puts the cart before the horse. There can be no question whatever that our 
whole idea of substance, as a permanent substratum which underlies and connects 
a variety of attributes into that unity which we call a ‘ thing,’ is derived exclusively 
from our own experience of a permanent self, underlying (or understanding) all our 
affections and manifestations. Whether, therefore, we describe the understanding 
self as a substance or not, it is the only source from whence the conception of sub- 
stance can have been derived, and of whatever meaning it may possess” (Personality 
Human and Divine. By J. R. Illingworth, M.A. P. 32). 
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form. The knowledge that they are enjoying full and conscious 
life, in the midst of circumstances that affurd them every opportunity 
for culture and development, takes much of the sting from our 
regrets. No wonder that this doctrine has been seized upon with 
avidity, and is held so widely. 

Association in heaven, and in hell also, is according to spiritual 
affinity. We are told that Judas went “to his own place”; so do 
all departed spirits, though not immediately, as we shall see pre- 
sently. There is a place prepared for every one, to which he goes 
as to his chosen home ; and he goes there because he could not be 
happy anywhere else. Many at first desire to go to heaven.who 
are not fitted for its life, imagining that, once admitted, their 
eternal happiness will be assured; such are received into some 
heavenly society, but they cannot endure its pure atmosphere, and 
voluntarily cast themselves down again. Spirits newly arrived in 
the other world are welcomed at first by the highest angels, and 
might remain in their society if they so desired; but if they are 
evil by nature they turn from their angelic companions, and find no 
satisfaction until they have arrived among spirits of their own class. 
True mercy is shown in thus. harmonising the environment with the 
inward character. ‘‘ Unto Thee, O Lord, belongeth mercy : for Thou 
renderest to every man according to his work.”! This is how 
Swedenborg describes the reception of a novitate spirit : 


‘*When man first enters the other life, he is received by angels, who 
render him all kinds of good offices, and converse with him concerning the 
Lord, and heaven, and angelic life, and instruct him in truths and goods; 
but if he is one of those who did indeed know these things in the world, 
but denied or despised them in his heart, he soon wishes to leave them, and 
seeks opportunity to be gone. When the angels perceive his intention, 
they leave him, and he associates with others who also leave him for the 
same reason, until he joins spirits who are in similar evil with himself.” ? 


In Arcana Celestia (Nos. 168-189, and 314-319) we have a 
beautiful and interesting description of this process in more detail, 
but space will not allow of more than reference to it. It should be 
stated that the place in which newly arrived souls are received is 
neither heaven or hell, but an intermediate region, the world of 
spirits. Here they remain for a longer or shorter time, according 
to the stage of development at which they have arrived. Some few 
pass at once to their final abodes in heaven or hell; but with most 
persons good and evil, truth and error, are so intermingled that 

‘they are compelled to abide in the intermediate condition until their 
true nature reveals itself, or the deficiencies of the earth-life have 
been made good. 

The world of spirits is the place of judgment; but how is that 
judgment effected? Not by a formal arraignment of the soul 


1 Psalm lxii. 12. 2 Heaven and Hell, Mo. 548. 
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before the throne of God, and a balancing of his good and bad deeds 
against one another; but simply by compelling him to exhibit his 
real character and heart’s love. Outward restraints, such as fear of 
loss of position or reputation, are removed ; and so each seeks his 
own delight without thought of the consequences. There is no room 
for hypocrisy or affectation, though at first the old desire of conceal- 
ment persists; gradually hypocritical spirits discover that they can 
no longer wear a mask, and being evil at heart, plunge into vice 
without restraint. _ 

Dante tells us that, with the souls in bliss, wisdom and love 
form one, as they do in God. Swedenborg, as has been stated, 
teaches the same doctrine ; but he holds, further, the essential con- 
nection of evil with falsity. The work to be accomplished in the 
intermediate state is nothing else than the bringing into unison the 
emotional and intellectual sides of the nature, both with the evil and 
the good. Those loving souls who have walked in darkness on 
earth, or have unconsciously inbibed error, will be instructed in the 
truth ; while those who knew their Lord’s will and yet did it not, 
will be deprived of the spiritual knowledge which they had not 
embodied in their lives, and which therefore was never really theirs. 
Knowledge of the truth would only intensify the evil condition of 
the lost ones, and so it is mercifully withheld from them. This is 
the talent that is taken from the slothful servant and given to the 
good and faithful one; for “from him (that hath not) shall be taken 
even that which he seemeth to have.” Possession, as Ruskin truly 
remarks, is only in use; truth, in the memory or intellect merely, 
does not in any true sense belong to us. Hence, in the world of 
realities, it falls from the soul like all other specious qualities. 

Swedenborg asserts that when first novitiate spirits enter the 
other life, they are scarcely conscious of any change in their 
condition. They feel that they are themselves, and even their 
surroundings seem to them such as they had left behind, for the 
memory of external things persists for a time, and the spirit’s environ- 
ment is to a large extent a projection from this. A_ striking 
difference between spiritual and natural scenery is, that with angels 
and devils their surroundings are exactly correspondent to their 
inward states, thus not permanent as on earth, but changing with 
the soul’s development. The angels dwell in beautiful houses in the 
midst of groves and gardens of delight; while the infernals live in 
filthy hovels, or dens and caves like wild animals, and are sur- 
rounded by scenes of horror and desolation. Strange to say, how- 
ever, they are not conscious of the grim and sordid character of 
their surroundings, and would not exchange them for the palaces of 
heaven. 

The same law holds good to a great extent in the intermediate 
world, but not with the same consistency as in the realms where the 
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good and evil find their final homes. In the world of spirits every- 
thing is more or less unsettled, and many illusions exist which are 
employed to teach spirits the true nature of heavenly life. At first, 
as we have said, newly arrived spirits find themselves in familiar 
surroundings, and often refuse to believe that they have died ; but it 
is explained to them that the spiritual life is as real in every respect 
as the earthly life, and that the spiritual bodies in which they are 
now enshrined are also real and substantial. So long as the 
external memory is active (it gradually becomes quiescent), spirits 
try to maintain a life similar to that which they had on earth; kings 
and nobles give themselves airs of authority ; the merchant thinks of 
his gains, the clergyman of his pastoral duties, the artist of his work, 
and, as might be expected, the vicious man of the means of pursuing 
his vices. By degrees the memory of earthly things is withdrawn, 
the spiritual side of each one’s nature is called forth, and by various 
means they are educated in the economy of the new life upon which 
they have entered. 

When spirits become conscious of their change of condition, their 
thoughts and desires commonly turn towards heaven ; but since many 
erroneous ideas prevail in regard to the nature of heavenly happiness, 
it is necessary that these should be removed, and this is done in the 
most effective and practical way by letting each take his fill of the 
pleasures he anticipates. Some have looked forward to religious 
services, some to a condition of rest and enjoyment, others to a life of 
contemplation, and others again to intercourse with the great spirits of 
the past. Such are admitted to imaginary heavens where they may 
enjoy to the full the pleasures which form their ideal ; but these being 
of an external character soon pall upon them, and they desire to be 
released from a condition that has become irksome. They are then 
instructed that use alone is the source of heavenly blessedness, and 
are led into ways of active employment. 

The final lot of every one is determined by his ruling love. 
If this is devoted to God and the neighbour,-heaven will be his eternal 
home; if it is turned inward upon himself, he will find his abode 
with the infernals with whom the love of self is uppermost. Unsel- 
fishness, indeed, is heaven, and selfishness is hell. But self-regard is 
so common and so human that few reach the angelic standard without 
undergoing more or less severe experiences to rid them of the taint. 
Moreover, the heart may be set aright and yet infirmities of temper, or 
besetting sins not wholly conquered, may keep the soul from its hoped- 
for reward. These have to be removed, often by stern discipline, 
termed “ vastation ” by Swedenborg, before the soul becomes entirely 
submissive to the Divine Will, and ready to sacrifice its own desires to 
the good of others. 

The world of spirits is not “ purgatory” in the ordinary accep- 
tation of the term, although those who ultimately find their way to 
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heaven undergo purification there. The condition of every one’s life 
who attains to maturity is fixed on earth ; itis brought into unity and 
completeness in the intermediate state. This is the place of judgment, 
of instruction, and of vastation. Judgment is effected by the opening 
of every one’s “ book of life ” ; the revealing of his innermost charac- 
ter. This is inscribed on the internal memory, by the revival of 
which man becomes his own judge. 


‘**Man has an external memory and an internal memory; an external 
memory which is of his natural man, and an internal memory which is of 
his spiritual man. Everything which man thinks, wills and speaks, or 
which he has done, heard, or seen, is inscribed on his internal or spiritual 
memory; but whatever is received into the spiritual memory is never 
blotted out, for it is inscribed at the same time on the spirit itself, and on 
the members of its body, as was said above; and thus the spirit is formed 
according to the thoughts and acts of the will. 

“‘ Let no man suppose that anything which he has thought secretly, or 
secretly done, can remain secret after death; but let him be assured that 
every act and every thought will be laid open then as in clear day.” } 


An important point in Swedenborg’s doctrine of the future life 
is that the inhabitants of both heaven and hell are entirely from the 
human race. ‘There is not,” he says, ‘‘a single angel in the uni- 
versal heaven who was created”such, nor apy devil in hell who was 
created an angel of light, and afterwards cast down thither.” 

Angels are human beings in perfect human form, as they are 
described in the Bible on all occasions of their recorded visits to 
this earth, and as seen by St. John in vision. The wings with 
which they are commonly supposed to be provided are merely a 
poetic fancy. The Devil, of whom we read in Scripture, is a per- 
sonification of the power of moral evil, while Satan stands for 
falsity in the aggregate. There is no arch-fiend such as figures so 
largely in the works of Dante and Milton. Such, at least, is 
Swedenborg’s teaching. 

When spirits have undergone necessary preparation for their 
final condition, a way is shown to them that leads to their future 
abode. ‘The world of spirits is situated between heaven and hell, 
and avenues of communication are provided that lead to both 
places. These, however, are invisible except to those who ure about 
to enter them. ‘To angelic spirits a narrow path appears which 
tends upwards, dividing in its course into several ways which lead 
towards different heavenly societies. Dark cavernous openings, 
exhaling foul and fetid odours, give access to hell, and into these 
evil spirits plunge with eagerness and delight. These appearances 
are in exact correspondence with the states of the spirits con- 
cerned, 

The heaven and hell to which these prepared souls are thus 


1 Heaven ani Hell, No. 463. 2 Ibid., No. 311, 
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admitted are not places of monotonous existence, but conditions of 
life full of varied activity. Each is divided, first of all, into three 
great divisions, corresponding with the three degrees of life to which 
men may attain. In the highest heaven dwell those in whom love 
forms the ruling principle of life; in the middle division are the 
angels that excel in intelligence ; and in the lowest heaven dwell 
the simple good who act from a principle of obedience. These 
three divisions Swedenborg names, the celestial, spiritual and 
natural heavens, The three hells are the antipodes of the three 
heavens: the lowest is inhabited by evil spirits whose lives are 
marked by malice and hatred; the middle division by such as 
delight in fraud, cunning and deceit ; while the least degraded class 
are those who have incontinently given way to lust and passion. 
Spirits in each of these divisions, both of heaven and hell, are 
further grouped into societies according to the particular character 
of their affections and delights, and these societies are innumerable, 
so that every spirit finds himself, or herself, ultimately, in congenial 
company. The members of the heavenly societies are not engaged 
in acts of formal devotion, or absorbed in dazed adoration as appears 
to be Dante’s idea of celestial occupation, but in various employ- 
ments of active usefulness. Even in hell, Swedenborg tells us, there 
are employments, but the difference between the activities of heaven 
and of hell is that the angels pursue their avocations from the love 
of use, and find in them their delight, whereas the infernals work 
under compulsion or from hope of reward. It is the law both in 
heaven and in hell that if any will not work, neither shall he eat ; 
the meat and drink of their inhabitants, indeed, is to do the will of 
God, and food is provided for them in exact proportion to the degree 
in which they fulltil that will. 

What, it may be asked, is the nature of heavenly occupations ? 
They are infinitely various, according to the peculiar capacities and 
dispositions of the individual angels. Each society moreover per- 
forms some special function in the economy of the body politic, for 
the whole heaven is in the human form, constituting the ‘‘ Grand 
Man,” as Swedenborg terms it, and every part is functionally related 
to every other, like the organs of the human body. 

Among the most important of the employments of the angels is 
their ministry to those who shall be heirs of salvation. Sweden- 
borg tells us that at least two angels are associated with every man 
during his life in this world, guiding, counselling and directing him, 
so far as he accepts their services. Many angels, again, as we have 
seen, wait upon souls newly arrived in the spirit world; while 
female angels find congenial occupation in caring for and training 
the innumerable infants that are constantly passing into the other 
life; for it is scarcely necessary to say that Swedenborg does not 
hold the awful doctrine of the damnation of infants. Every one that 
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dies in infancy is trained for heaven. In the same way the heathen, 
who have lived up to such light as they possessed, are instructed by 
angels in the other life, and at length received into bliss. A less 
pleasing, but highly charitable, office is performed by those who 
restrain the malice and violence of the infernals, and mitigate their 
punishments so far as may be. 

Many opportunities of usefulness are found in connection with 
public offices, for there is orderly government in the heavenly socie- 
ties ; and many, also, in the exercise of public worship, for though 
outward worship is not continual, it is a regular and important part 
of the life of heaven. We are told, moreover, that the arts and 
sciences will be practised and studied to much greater perfection 
there than here,! and the delights of social intercourse will likewise 
be intensified. Contrary, again, to the teaching of Dante, Sweden- 
borg states that married partners who have been truly united will 
continue to live together to eternity in fulness of joy, and that those 
who have lived unmated in this world will find their spiritual affini- 
ties in the heavenly one. There will be every facility for domestic 
and social happiness that the present life affords, augmented and 
intensified by greater fulness of capacity, and perfect harmony of 
association. 

The harmony of the angelic life, and the symmetrical exercise of 
all the powers, result in the development of the most perfect forms 
of human beauty. The dream of perpetual youth, moreover, is 
realised in heaven. 


“Such as are principled in mutual love are continually advancing in 
heaven to the springtime of their youth; and the more thousands of years 
they pass, they attain to a more joyous and delightful spring, and so 
continue on to eternity, with fresh increments of blessedness, according to 
their respective proficienices and gradations of mutual love, charity, and 
faith. Those of the female sex who had departed this life broken with the 
infirmities of old age, but after having lived in faith towards the Lord, in 
charity towards their neighbour and in conjugial* love with their husbands, 
after a succession of ages appear to advance towards the bloom of youth, 
with a beauty surpassing all description ; for goodness and charity form 
their own image in such persons, and express their delights and beauties 
in every feature of their faces, insomuch that they become real forms of 
charity. . . . Such is the form of charity, which in heaven is represented 
to the life ; for it is charity that portrays it, and is portrayed in it, and 
that in a manner so expressive that the whole angel, more particularly as 
to the face, appears as charity itself, in a personal form of exquisite 
beauty.” 2 


The following extracts from one of Swedenborg’s Memorable 


1 “Such is the architecture of heaven, that one might say it is the very art itself. 
Nor is this to be wondered at, because the art itself is from heaven” (Heaven and. 
Hell, No. 185). In one place Swedenborg describes the construction of a beautiful 
candelabrum by angelic spirits, ‘in honour of the Lord.” 

2 Arcana Calestia, No. 553. 

% Swedenborg adopted the adjective conjugialis from Ovid, and used it to express 
a more intimate union than the mere yoking together of two persons. 
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Relations will form a fitting conclusion to this brief sketch of his 
teachings in regard to the other world. An angel is instructing 
some novitiate spirits in regard to the daily life of the angelic 
society in which he (the angel) dwells. He says: 


“Every morning from the houses around the public places are heard the 
sweetest songs of maidens and girls, with which the whole city resounds. 
It is one affection of spiritual love, which is sung every morning, that is, 
sounded by modifications of the singing voice, or by modulations, and that 
affection in the song is perceived as the affection itself ; it inflows into the 
souls of the hearers, and excites them to a correspondence with it : such is 
heavenly singing. The singers say that the sound of their song is as it 
were self-inspired and self-animated from within, and exalted delightfully 
according to its reception by the hearers. When this is ended, the windows 
of the houses of the public places, and at the same time of the houses of 
the streets, are shut, and so also are the doors ; and then the whole city is 
silent, and no noise is heard in any part of it, nor is any person seen 
loitering about : all then are strictly performing the duties of their employ- 
ments. 

“‘ At noontime the doors are opened, and in the afternoon the windows 
also in some houses, and boys and girls are seen playing in the streets, 
while their nurses and tutors sit in the porches of the houses, keeping 
them within bounds. 

“At the outskirts of the-city, there are various sports of boys and 
youths ; there are races, and games with balls; there are games with little 
balls which are struck back, called rackets; there are trials of skill among 
the boys, in order to discover which is the quickest, and which the most 
backward, in speaking, acting, and perceiving; and the quickest receive 
some leaves of laurel as a reward; besides many other things of a like 
nature, designed to call forth the latent abilities of the boys. 

“Moreover, outside the city there are dramatic entertainments, iu 
theatres, by actors who represent the various honourable qualities and 
virtues of moral life. 

“‘ There are here days of festivity appointed by the prince, in order that 
the lower minds (animus) may be relaxed from the weariness which the 
lust of emulation may have brought upon some. On these days there are 
concerts of music and singing in the public places, and outside the city 
there are games and shows ; in the public places at such times there are 
raised orchestras, enclosed by barriers, formed of vines entwined together, 
from which hang clusters of grapes; within these barriers in three rows, 
one above another, sit the musicians, with stringed instruments and with 
wind instruments, both alto and bass, loud-toned and soft, and at the sides 
there are male and female singers, who entertain the citizens with most 
pleasant solos and part songs, varied at intervals.” ? 


Is this too much like some earthly Utopia, or Garden City ? 
Is it, then, less probable therefor? These earthly imaginings 
represent the highest ideals of human happiness that cultured 
minds can conceive; where are they so likely to be realised as in 
heaven ? 

1 Conjugial Love, No. 17. 
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DOES SCIENCE EXCLUDE 
CHRISTIANITY ? 


OnE of the greatest hindrances to Science, and one of the greatest 
misfortunes to Religion, has been the apparent impossibility of keep- 
ing their spheres apart; of pursuing scientific and religious inqui- 
ries to their final issues on parallel lines without permitting them 
to cross. Out of this difficulty has arisen “the conflict between 
Religion and Science” which has continued to rage for centuries, 
and will probably never entirely cease. There are two general 
aspects of this “conflict” which cannot but be present to every 
thoughtful mind—the difficulty of perfect impartiality and the 
mutual disadvantage of victory. It is almost unavoidable that the 
combatants—the Scientists on the one hand, the Christian Apolo- 
gists on the other—should enter this struggle with more or less of 
personal bias, each holding their views to be the truer. The great 
point in both cases is that the primary facts or doctrines be put in 
the simplest form and stated with absolute fairness, The want of 
this has often led to prolonged disagreement where no essential 
opposition really existed. When the original question is really 
probed to the bottom, and its actual content correctly understood, it 
often happens that, as in the case of Evolution, the objections of 
Christian Apologists to scientific truths, and of Scientists to religious 
truths, almost entirely disappear. 

But this “conflict ” is further complicated by the mutual disad- 
vantage of victory. This is not a struggle in which either party 
should hope or expect to gain anything by vanquishing its oppo- 
nents. Both parties professedly aim at the same goal—iruth. And 
unless this goal be reached, the mere silencing of opposing facts or 
arguments through superior dialectical skill may be, after all, but 
a barren victory—a victory worse thana defeat. Consequently, we 
find that Scientists and Christian Apologists are by no means 
sharply divided into two camps, such as their names import, many 
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Scientists being eager Christian inquirers, and many Christian Apo- 
logists diligent students of Science. But, unfortunately, all dis- 
putants, either in the ranks of Science or Religion, do not view 
victory in this way. There are individuals and bodies of men on 
both sides who simply aim at silencing their opponents without any 
regard to the claims or triumphs of truth. 

One of the most recent and gravest offenders in this way is Pro- 
fessor Haeckel, of Jena, in The Riddle of the Universe,) a cheap 
translation of which has recently been issued. The object of this 
work is to prove !that Science supersedes Christianity altogether ; 
that the “‘ monism ” of Goethe and Spinoza, which modern Science 
teaches, ‘‘shatters” the central Christian doctrines of ‘‘the personality 
of God, the immortality of the soul, and the freedom of the will.” 
‘Our purpose in the present article is to show that Professor Haeckel 
does not succeed in this attempt; that his reasoning is defective 
and his partisan bias conspicuous; that he misrepresents Science 
and misinterprets Christianity ; and that therefore Science, instead 
of excluding Christianity, simply purifies it from accretions and 
corruptions. We shall discuss this subject under the five following 
heads: Law, Life, Truth, Morality and Progress, 


In the realm of Zaw Haeckel errs in tracing two quite different 
things, “ the life of an organism,” “ the origin and activity of living 
beings "—ie., the initiation of matter and forces; and “natural 
phenomena ”—the relation of material elements and bodies—toa 
common cause. Both the origin of organic and inorganic forces and 
substances and their growth and changes are alik» ascribed to 
‘“‘ mechanical laws,” to‘‘ blind and unconscious agenc es” (p. 92 et 
seq.). This involves the two very serious contradictions—(1) of 
regarding laws or sequences as “ causes,” of tracing to merely orderly 
operation en originating and purposive power ; and (2) of identify- 
ing the forces that now sustain Nature with those which originated 
it. If mere “mechanical laws,” mere “ blind and unconscious 
agencies,” be “the real and efficient causes” of the life and struc- 
ture of animals and plants, how, we ask, is it that they have so 
entirely changed their character and powers since the creative epoch, 
that they have not, since the world began, produced a single new 
thing, not even the smallest atom or germ, but simply, as Haeckel 
says, “explained phenomena”? To meet this difficulty, the Monist 
must explain how these mechanical and unconscious forces possessed, 
at a certain epoch, powers absolutely different from any they have 
sinceshown. Even if matter and force be eternal (p. 86), there must 
still have been some stage in their history when they gave the earth 
(or the universe) its present ordered form—Haeckel puts it at forty- 


1 The Riddle of the Universe at the Close of the Nineteenth Century. By Ernst 
Haeckel, Ph.D., &c., Professor at the University of Jena. Translated by Joseph 
McCabe. London: Watts&Co. 1902. 
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eight million years before man appeared—and when mechanical 
laws and agencies ceased to be creative, and became. merely con- 
trolling or developing forces. 

Natural science, it may be safely affirmed, according to its most 
reliable authorities, affords no ground whatever for Haeckel’s view 
of “mechanical laws” as “causes” either of matter or life. 
“ Gravity,” said Newton, ‘‘ may put the planets into motion, but 
without the Divine Power it would never put them into such a cir- 
culating motion as they have about the sun ; and therefore for this, 
as well as other reasons, I am compelled to ascribe the frame of this 
system to an intelligent Agent.” That the primary aggregation of 
matter is scientifically traceable to gravitation is no proof that 
matter itself was due to it. The force which causes the apple to fall 
does not create the apple; nor have the laws of chemical affinity 
any part in the production of the substances whose mutual relations 
they control. It does not: follow that because “the processes of 
growth” appear to be consistent with ‘a (rational and) monistic 
conception of nature” (other conceptions may be “ rational”) that 
this conception explains the origin of nature. Many eminent scien- 
tists (as Haeckel himself admits) hold that this demands quite a 
different explanation. Lord Kelvin, for instance, declares that 
‘‘ Science positively affirms creative power.” And Professor Huxley’s 
verdict on this point was that, ‘‘ The materialistic position, that there 
is nothing in the world but matter, force and necessity, is as utterly 
devoid of justification as the most baseless of theological dogmas.” 


In the sphere of Life, Haeckel is seriously at fault in tracing the 
source of life in plants, animals, and man to “spontaneous 
generation.” He acknowledges “that the problem is one of the 
most contentious and confused in the science of the day”; adding, 
“T restrict the idea to the first development of living protoplasm 
out of inorganic carbonates” (p. 91). But it has been repeatedly 
shown that there is no such thing as “spontaneous generation ” in 
the sense of originating permanent forms of existence, all professed 
claims to having verified it being always promptly negatived on 
further observation. The production of low forms of life due to 
putrefactive changes, and the microscopic organisms of the laboratory 
—the only actual embodiments of this ‘‘ most contentious and con- 
fused problem ”—show no tendency whatever to further develop- 
ment, and either remain stationary, or perish through lack of 
organic matter. Haeckel quotes Harvey’s formula for the origin of 
life, “omne vivum ex ovo” (every living thing from an egg) as if it 
bore out his contention, whereas it is really equivalent, as the fol- 
lowing quotation shows, to the modern doctrine, maintained by 
Huxley and others, that all organic life is due to previous life; that 
the true formula, whatever Harvey thought, is “omni vivum ex 
vivo” (every living thing from a living thing). 
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“ Harvey believed, as implicitly as Aristotle did, in the equivocal gene- 
ration of the loweranimals. But while the course of modern investigation 
has only brought out into greater prominence the accuracy of Harvey’s 
conception of the nature and mode of the development of germs, it has as 
distinctly tended to disprove the occurrence of equivocal generation, or 
abiogenesis, in the present course of nature. ... It is certain that the 
germ .* . is itself simply a detached portion of the substance of a 
previously living body ; and the evidence has yet to be adduced which will 
satisfy any cautious reasoner that omne vivum ex vivo is not as well estab- 
lished a law of the existing course of nature as omne vivum ex ovo” 
(Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. viii., 9th ed., p. 746). 


Two special considerations show the fallacy of the “ spontaneous 
generation” theory of organic life—that it makes the result different 
from and greater than the cause, Even if mechanical changes 
could account for the lower types of life, how could they be con- 
ceived as generating its higher forms; not the insect or the savage, 
but the grandest human personalities—a Plato, Bacon, Newton, or 
Shakespeare ? Surely this involves the philosophical contradiction 
of an effect, not only utterly diverse from, but greater than, its 
cause; or, in other words, of a cause less than the result. No 
wonder that “‘ modern metaphysics,” as Haeckel says, “ continues to 
regard supernatural and telic forces as indispensable, and mechanical 
causes as inadequate’ (p. 91). This is unavoidable unless we are 
prepared to regard that which has never, within historic time, pro- 
duced anything—not even a germ or molecule having any separate 
existence—as having originated al] things; that which has never 
generated a single plant, animal, or human being, as the original 
source of al/ plants, animals, and human beings. 


In the domair of Zruth, Haeckel’s two outstanding errors are, 
(1) that Reason—.e., logical reason—is the only channel of know- 
ledge; and (2) that Mystery precludes belief. The untenableness 
of the former point is shown by the fact that Haeckel himself 
virtually refutes it twice over in the very paragraph in which he 
asserts it. ‘‘ By reason only,” he says, “can we attain to a correct 
knowledge of the world and a solution of its great problems. . . . 
Nevertheless,” he immediately adds, “it has only reached this high 
position by the progress of culture and education, by the develop- 
ment of knowledge” (p. 6). Now, it can never be affirmed that 
“culture and education” have been confined to the reasoning faculty 
to purely intellectual studies; and if not, then knowledge has been 
received through other channels—through the emotions and imagi- 
nation—which Haeckel proceeds to stoutly deny. The fact is, he is 
here reasoning in a vicious circle, which renders his argument 
worthless—first, saying Knowledge is due to Reason, and then that 
Reason is due to (or largely dependant on) Knowledge. It is, 
therefore, perfectly true (though Haeckel calls it a ‘‘ dangerous 
error”) that “ besides our god-like reason, we bave two further 
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methods of receiving knowledge—Emotion and Revelation’— 
through the imagination and moral nature. 

In support of the position, that Mystery precludes belief, 
Haeckel says : 

“ Religious faith always means belief in a miracle, and, as such, is in 
hopeless contradiction with the natural faith of reason. In opposition to 
reason it postulates supernatural agencies, and therefore may be justly 
called superstition ; . . . it assumes supernatural forces and phenomena, 
which are unknown and inadmissible to science, and which are the out- 
come of illusion and fancy ; moreover, superstition contradicts the well- 
known laws of nature, and is therefore irrational” (p. 107). 


There are three assertions in this quotation which may be cate- 
gorically denied ; first, religious faith does not always mean “ belief 
in a miracle” ; secondly, supernatural forces and phenomena are not 
‘the outcome of illusion and fancy,” but are often based on sound 
historical and experimental facts; thirdly, ‘‘ superstition” is not 
identical with “ religious faith,” and cannot be used interchangeably 
with it (as Haeckel uses it in the last sentence), and, therefore, the 
latter does not necessarily “contradict nature,” and is not “ there- 
fore irrational.” The general position that because a thing cannot 
be explained, it is false, and ought not to be believed, is one of the 
flimsiest imaginable. That the inexplicable “contradicts the well- 
known laws of nature,” or traverses the dictates of reason, is a 
purely gratuitous assumption, involving two absolutely unproved 
conclusions—(1) that human reason comprehends the entire circle 
of fact and truth; and (2) that there are no forces or conditions of 
existence ‘‘ unknown to science.” Hacekel himself recognises the 
fallacy of these assumptions when he admits that, after all his efforts 
and inquiries and the researches of others, ‘“‘ one comprehensive 
riddle of the universe still remains—the problem of substance.” 
“ We do not know,” he says, “ ‘ the thing itself,’ that lies behind these 
knowable phenomena ” (p. 134). 

Haeckel’s position,as regards religious belief,is seriously weakened 
by his indiscriminate condemnation of all religions as equally false, 
and by his placing the leading doctrines of Christianity on a level 
with the silliest legends and most revolting traditions : showing how 
utterly disqualified he is to estimate religious facts and truths with 
any degree of fairness. A scientific thinker who can attribute to 
Christians generally belief in “ table-turning and spirit-rapping,” 
and puts the doctrines of Christianity on a par with Moham- 
medanism and Buddhism, even quoting Pappus’s ridiculous legend 
of the “‘ leap of the sacred books,” reveals an ignorance of Christian 
belief and doctrine which is absolutely phenoménal, and a disregard 
of logical principles so complete that he cannot possibly be reasoned 
with. 

In making these insinuations about Christian myths and legends 
Haeckel seems entirely to forget that very much the same objections 
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may be brought against science. In their infancy, all revelations 
—and though he disowns Revelation, Science is just as truly a revela- 
tion as Christianity—pass through preparatory stages, and often 
gather traditions and accretions which are no real part of their 
truth or message, and which gradually fall off, or are exchanged for 
higher and purer truths, This has been markedly the case with 
scientific discoveries. There is not one of the seven “all-important 
theories of the first rank,” enumerated by Haeckel on page 106, 
which has not passed through some stage of metamorphosis, or which 
is held to-day in the form in which it was first expounded. Dalton’s 
‘atomic theory in chemistry,” discounted years ago by Huxley, 
except as a “ working hypothesis,” is now openly disavowed by 
leading scientists, while Lamarck and Darwin's “theory of descent 
in biology ” has had as many opponents as followers. 

Haeckel’s allusions to the Bible show the most astonishing 
blindness. Unable to shut his eyes entirely to its profound illumi- 
nation and unique beauty, so that he twice designates it the “ book 
of books,” he yet does his best, in both instances, to cast a slur upon 
it (pp. 100, 128) by warning us against its ‘“‘ unclean stories and 
passages which are so numerous in the Old Testament.” This latter 
statement we may fairly deny in toto; these passages are not “ so 
numerous”; their proportion to the rest of the Old Testament is, in 
fact, numerically insignificant, and it is this episodical character 
which renders them morally powerless amid the lofty and sublime 
utterances of which the Old Testament principally consists. Once 
recognise the age when the Old Testament was written, and that it 
contains both human and divine elements, and no surprise will be 
felt at these few passages which revolt modern taste, any more than 
at many passages in Shakespeare and other early writers, the bulk 
of whose work is nevertheless an imperishable possession. ‘ Why,” 
asks Matthew Arnold, ‘‘ should we study the Bible? Why will not 
other books do as well? Because God’s power is revealed in Israel 
and the Bible, and not by other teachers and books! ‘That is, 
there is infinitely more of this there... .” ‘It is not,’ says Max 
Miiller, “ until we put the Bible in comparison with the other sacred 
books of the East that we discern its superiority and uniqueness,” 


Haeckel’s theory of Morality is radically unsound because it prac- 
tically eliminates conscience and responsibility from human nature, 
reducing man’s sense of duty to mere animal instinct. ‘‘ Modern 
science,” he says, “shows that the feeling of duty does not rest on 
an illusory ‘ categorical imperative,’ but on the solid ground of ‘ social 
instinct, as we find in the case of all social animals. It regards as 
the highest aim of all morality the re-establishment of a sound 
harmony between egoism and altruism, between self-love and the 
love of one’s neighbour” (p. 124). This view of morality is fallacious 
because it affords neither rule nor motive. If morality were the 
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product of “ social instinct, as in the case of animals,” where would 
be the guarantee for conduct? Instinct constitutes no rational law, 
and provides no enduring impulse. Such a notion simply obliterates 
the distinction between right and wrong, and quenches all aspiration 
towards an ideal. Haeckel here contradicts himself in admitting 
the existence of “the feeling of duty ”—which is inconsistent with 
his restriction of all true knowledge to the logical reason—while in 
tracing the sense of duty to “social instinct” he contradicts the 
ethical facts. It is this notion that is “illusory,” not Kant’s “ cate- 
gorical imperative,” which stands on the solid ground at once of 
human consciousness and divine law. It is not much credit to 
“modern science” that, if Haeckel be a fair witness, it thus 
destroys the essence of all true morality—the rule of right and the 
sense of obligation—on the ground of a vague analogy between man 
aud animals. Clearly “ social instinct” may be either good or bad, 
and in animals it is often the latter—greed and ferocity, as well as 
the gregarious and maternal instincts. Of course the aim of 
morality is “the re-establishment of a sound harmony between 
egoism and altruism,” but science will not do much to effect this 
unless it can present some authoritative rule of right, and offer a 
due motive for the fulfilment of it. Haeckel,in fact, seems to admit 
the utter failure of any mere theory of morality to secure its prac- 
tice when he says: “ This fundamental law of society [harmonising 
egoism and altruism] is so simple and so inevitable that one cannot 
understand how it can be contradicted in theory or in practice ; yet 
that is done to-day, and has been done for thousands of years” (p. 124). 
Exactly ; what is the value of a moral theory which has no force to 
ensure its practice? And this is the case with all moral theories 
that treat men in the gross instead of individually. Society can 
only reach its moral ideal through every member of it making a 
distinct effort to live according to the highest law he knows, and 
attain the loftiest character he is capable of; and this depends 
directly on the exercise of his own will, and only indirectly on his 
surroundings and heredity. ‘These may make the moral effort more 
difficult, but they do not render it impossible or less obligatory. 
Haeckel’s fallacious theory of Morality helps to explain his 
deprecatory criticism of Christ's character and teaching, which turns 
on two points—ignorance and want of originality ; that Christ was 
inferior in knowledge to the sages of the East, and that His moral 
teaching had been anticipated by them ages before. The former 
point is easily answered on the well-known principle of the limitation 
of knowledge. Every teacher and inspired man has his own proper 
sphere, to reach the highest in which is enough to justify his special 
claims. Does Homer, or Plato, or Phidias suffer in human estima- 
tion because of their ignorance of the scientific commonplaces of to- 
day ? And shall the character and claims of Christ, whose pure 
life and sacrifice lifted mankind to the highest moral level, and has 
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been the greatest force in humanity ever since, be depreciated 
because He “ had no knowledge of astronomy,” in comparison with 
some unnamed Chinese astronomer who “ observed in China in the 
year 2697 B.c., an eclipse of the sun?” When we think of 
what Christ has been, in spiritnal purpose and moral vigour, to 
humanity, the irreverence of reflecting on Him as ignorant of science, 
“far below the level of classical culture,” and “ having no suspicion 
of the advanced stage to which Greek philosophy and science had 
progressed (p. 110), is only equalled by its inconsequence.”” 

That Christ’s teaching was anticipated by Eastern sages is equally 
pointless. The question is not who first uttered “the Golden Rule,” 
to take Haeckel’s one example, but who so put ethical truths— 
taught them with supreme and convincing force—that they arrested 
and changed human thought, and became part of man’s moral 
heritage for ever? What effect had the teaching of Confucius, 
Aristotle, Thales, &c., on human life and character compared with 
that of Christ? And the reason of Christ’s greater influence is 
plain. He taught moral precepts in conjunction with the loftiest 
religious truths—truths of which the old-world philosophers knew 
nothing ; or, as Haeckel approvingly remarks in the case of Confucius, 
“‘ rejected” (p. 124)—eg., “the idea of a personal God and the 
immortality of the soul.”? The verdict of history has certainly not 
justified this unseemly comparison. Impartial critics, like Strauss 
and Renan, and agnostics like J. S. Mill, Greg, Lecky, and others, 
all allow that Christ’s lofty character and unique revelation threw 
around His ethical ideas a halo of spiritual force and authority which 
belongs to no other moral teacher. Strauss, whom Haeckel is very 
fond of quoting, says : 

“ Amongst the personages to whom mankind is indebted for the per- 
fecting of its moral consciousness, Jesus occupies, at any rate, the highest 
place. He introduced into our ideal of goodness some features in which 
it was deficient before He appeared. With reference to all that bears 
upon the love of God and of our neighbour, upon purity of heart, and 


‘upon the individual life, nothing can be added to the moral intuition 
which Jesus Christ has left us.” 


In relation to Progress, Haeckel makes the fundamental mistake 


1 The passage reads: ‘‘An eclipse of the sun was astronomically observed in 
China in the year 2697 B.c., and the plane of the ecliptic was determined by means 
of a gnome 1100 B.c., while Christ himself had no knowledge whatever of astro- 
nomy,” &c. 

2 What Christ might have been in these spheres, had He chosen, is shown by His 
“understanding and answers ” (Luke ii. 46, 47; iv. 22, etc.). 

3 A similar reply may be' given to Haeckel’s charges of asceticism and altruism 
(pp. 125-127), which show great ignorance of New Testament facts; and also that, 
as in other cases, Haeckel attributes to Christianity the false teaching and practices 
of Romanism, 

4 Miss Cobbe says: “Christ’s coming was to the life of humanity what regenera- 
tion is to the life of the individual. This is not a conclusion doubtfully deduced 
from questionable biographies, but a broad, plain inference from the universal 
history of our race. We may dispute all details, but the grand result is beyond 
criticism. The world has changed, and that change is historically traceable to 
Christ ” (Contemporary Review, June 1904). 
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of regarding it as wholly governed by ‘“ mechanical laws.” In 
arguing that “the fate of nations and races is determined by the same 
‘ eternal laws of iron’ as the history of the whole organic world,” he 
overlooks two of its most important factors—individual will and 
social growth. In order to obliterate all traces of “ moral principle ” 
and “moral order” in human progress, Haeckel institutes a com- 
parison between the successive stages in the existence of animals and 
plants and the rise and decay of nations (p. 96). There is here, 
doubtless, a certain superficial analogy— just that half-truth which is 
the worst of falsehoods—but it entirely ignores many fundamental 
differences. The stages of animal and plant life here described are 
prehistoric ; within the historic time they have, except for artificial 
cultivation, remained stationary; progress, in the true sense, has 
ceased, and never was comparable in nature with hwman progress or 
left any deposit behind it other than a material one. In each of 
these respects the progress of ‘‘ nations and races ” offers the strongest 
contrast to that of nature. This has occurred in historic time, has 
never ceased—is, in fact, manifestly perpetual—each stage leaving 
behind it an intellectual and moral deposit essential to subsequent 
progress. In this way the stages of human progress are really one 
and indivisible, iinked together from age to age by forces which have 
no existence in the world of animals and plants. In the case of the 
latter, decay means absolute destruction to the individual, but in 
that of mankind, the influence of the individual will, and the tenden- 
cies of social growth, may live and work long after “ nations and 
races” have passed away. It cannot, therefore, be true that, as 
Haeckel says, “It has been just the same with the history of 
humanity ” as with “the history of the earth.” 

By contrasting what is possible in human progress on Haeckel’s 
hypothesis, which excludes all spontaneous volition and moral force, 
with the actual facts, which include individual will and social growth, 
we shall plainly see the falseness of the foregoing assertion. 

Individual Will.—There are certain moral facts which every 
normal man recognises as axioms. ‘Two endowments, the possession 
of intelligence and the power of will to choose between right and 
wrong; and two perceptions arising out of these endowments, the 
difference between virtue and vice, and the sense of responsibility 
for following the former, both differentiate man from the inferior 
creation, But if “the history of humanity” were simply the 
result of ‘‘ mechanical laws,” if ‘the human will had no more 
freedom than that of the higher animals” (p. 47), there would 
evidently be no place in history, either for these endowments or 
these perceptions which have plainly so largely moulded it. If 
Progress be a mere process of mechanical determinism, human 
intelligence is useless, virtue and vice non-existent, and moral 
responsibility impossible. But consciousness, as well as facts, proves 
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that each of these issues is untrue; that the vast differences in 
men have arisen from the spontaneity of the individual will; that 
men have chosen right instead of wrong despite the greatest dis- 
advantages of birth and parentage; and that every normal man 
recognises the power and obligation to do so, and is conscious of no 
compulsion. 

Only by unduly exaggerating or minimising “the freedom of the 
will” can an.argment be framed against it. Arminius exaggerated 
it, Calvin minimized it, on theological grounds. Haeckel unfairly 
diminishes it by dennding it of all spontaneity and moral force. 
But, however limited by conditions and laws, the human will still 
has the power to choose between right and wrong, and this is the 
one essential point on which moral responsibility depends. The 
importance of obeying the laws of individual and national progress 
—pure birth, sound education, physical training, &c.—constitute 
no argument whatever against the real “freedom of the will.” 
These conditions do not supersede the action of the will; they 
simply conduce to a right choice, but they may be, and often are, 
violated. It is the individual, after all, aided or handicapped by 
his past, that determines the final issue. 

Social Growth.—That “the history of humanity” is not “just 
the same” as “the history of the earth” is further shown in the 
capacity for improvement which has always more or less characterised 
the association of human beings, but which has no counterpart 
among animals. ‘This is one of the most familiar and well-marked 
distinctions between animals and man. That human association 
may tend to moral deterioration, as well as to moral elevation (the 
rule), does not invalidate the distinction ; animals are incapable of 
either social growth or decay——of any moral change whatever—and 
are therefore unable to form communities. Does this show that, as 
Haeckel says, “The human will differs from that of the higher 
animals only in degree, not in kind”? (p. 47). Animals are 
absolutely insensible to any distinction between right and wrong ; 
while mankind, in proportion to their development, instinctively 
perceive it; and “ nations and races” have always progressed in a 
direct ratio to their moral purity, their religious fidelity, political 
justice, and social brotherhood. 

The very passage in which Haeckel claims to clench his hypothesis 
from “the history of humanity ” disproves it. The last sentence in 
the following extract is negatived, instead of proved, by the preced- 
ing sentences : 


“Tt has been just the same [a mechanical ‘ struggle for existence ’] with 
the history of humanity. The splendid civilisation of classical antiquity 
perished because Christianity, with its faith in a loving God and its hope 
of a better life beyond the grave, gave a fresh, strong impulse to the 
soaring human mind. The Papal Church quickly degenerated n to 
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pitiful caricature of real Christianity, and ruthlessly scattered the treasures 
of knowledge which the Hellenic philosophy had gathered; it gained the 
dominion of the world through the ignorance of the credulous masses. In 
time, the Reformation broke the claims of this mental slavery and assisted 
reason ito secure its right once more. But in the new, as in the older 
period, the great struggle for existence went on in its eternal fluctuation 
with no trace of a moral order” (p. 96). 


The last sentence here is disproved by what precedes on two 
grounds. First, this description shows that all human progress has 
taken place in historic time, while that of animals and plants 
occurred in prehistoric time. The “‘ great struggle,” therefore, in 
the two cases cannot lie in the same plane, or be governed 
by the same laws; the struggle “‘ for existence and progress ” among 
“nations and races” cannot depend exclusively on those “ mecha- 
nical laws” on which “the struggle for existence” among animals 
and plants (apart from their origin) appears to have depended. 
Secondly, this description implies that these changes in human pro- 
gress were moral changes—involved moral elements and forces (which 
could have no application to the lower creation)—and this fact cannot 
be affected by failure to progress at any given stage. The good in 
each stage was clearly due to man’s obedience to moral as well as 
physical laws, and the evil and ultimate collapse to his disobedience 
to both. The very fact that disobedience to moral law ultimately 
necessitated a new “period” demonstrates the existence of the 
‘“‘ moral order ” which Haeckel denies. 

If the arguments here presented are allowed due weight, Haeckel’s 
claim that “ the true explanation of natural phenomena” is found in 
“ mechanism,” that ‘‘ their real and efficient causes ” are “ blind and 
unconscious agencies,” and that “the monism of the cosmos” in 
proclaiming ‘the absolute dominion of the ‘great eternal iron 
laws,’” “shatters the three central dogmas of Christianity—the per- 
sonality of God, the immortality of the soul, and the freedom of the 
will” (p. 135)—must be rejected as false. His own expositions of 
his hypothesis, in relation to Law, Life, Truth, Morality and Pro- 
gress disprove it. When it can be shown that the Zaw which 
sustains nature and life also created them ; that Life is the result of 
‘* spontaneous generation ” arising from chemical changes in matter ; 
that Truth is purely intellectual, a product of logical Reason, itself 
generated by the brain; that Morality is a mere animal instinct, 
devoid alike of ideal and motive; that Progress is the result exclu- 
sively of the “ mechanical laws” ruling in natural processes, inde- 
pendently of moral forces and sanctions—then, and not till then, can 
it be claimed that Haeckel’s solution of The Riddle of the Universe 
is the true one, and that Science exclades Christianity. 


Cuas. Forp, 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


TuouGH Mr. Naismith, in Matter and Life: What are they 7?! devotes 
considerable space to the defence of materialism, it is not quite clear 
what he means by the term, beyond the general proposition that the 
universe consists of matter of which every part is a manifestation. 
But besides matter, he admits the existence of force, and also of 
a continuous, subtle, frictionless substance, called ether, present 
wherever matter is. So that it appears that there are two 
universal substances—matter and ether. We do not wish to press 
this unduly, only it seems to indicate that Mr. Naismith is a little 
out of his depth. The universe, he tells us, is an infinite, chemical, 
mechanical and complex system of matter, and matter is an infinite 
mass of atoms and molecules. Mr. Naismith affirms as a fact what 
scientific men, as a rule, only regard as a theory. But, after all, our 
author only attempts to expound a monistic theory which is by no 
means new. As Mr. Naismith is a man of business, and not a man 
of science or a philosopher, some allowance may be made for any 
want of precision or clearness; though we are willing to admit he 
has a fair grasp of his subject, but we are not able to say that he 
presents any satisfactory solution to the question he propounds on his 
title-page. It follows from his theory that life, like all otber things, 
is only a manifestation of matter, but he goeseven further, and says: 
‘Science may no longer continue its search for the secret of life—life 
has no secret to reveal, since life itself, not being an entity or any- 
thing, cannot exist.” So that matter is merely a mass of atoms and 
life is nothing ; a solution which does not help us very much. Un- 
necessary space, we think, is given in this volume to the criticism of 
popular theology, which, being so far removed from Mr. Naismith’s 
subject, might very well have been passed by. On the wider subject 
of religion as distinct from theology, Mr. Naismith, we consider, 
manifests some shortsightedness when he says that it is merely 
a contrivance of superstition, That many religious customs and 
institutions have been contrived, or, more properly, created and 
elaborated, we do not doubt ; but even these rest upon something more 
than superstition, for the religious feeling from which they origi. 


1 Matter and Life: What are They? A Suggested Solution. By William Naismith. 
London: Watts & Co. 1904. 
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nated and upon which they rest is, at least, one form of reaction of 
the universe upon man, and it is possibly something more. And, 
finally, we are told that ‘‘ self-consciousness is the universal force 
or energy focussed in man as its highest known product and sub- 
sidiary centre.” So that, after all, Mr. Naismith’s materialism not 
distantly resembles theories which are sometimes described by a very 
different term. 

Recent inquiries have demonstrated by statistical methods a fact 
which every observer must have guessed : that the working classes of 
this country, and not of this country alone, are out of touch with the 
churches ; and this means something more than that they have lost 
interest in religion, which is open to question, or that they merely 
abstain from attending places of worship. It is not unusual to cast 
the blame upon working men, to accuse them of unbelief, irreligion, 
and vice. Mr. Richard Heath, in The Captive City of God,’ turns 
the tables on the churches and casts the blame upon them. They 
are out of touch with the democracy. This Mr. Heath painfully 
demonstrates in a series of vigorous chapters. The churches are 
supported, he reminds us, by the State and by capitalists; for 
centuries they have neglected or misused their opportunities, and 
now they are lamenting over the consequences of their own mis- 
conduct, but are nearly as blind as ever to their own failings. Mr. 
Heath is no mere rhetorician, and anything buta secularist opponent 
of religion, and he marshals facts and figures and appeals to history 
to justify his criticism. We might say that, according to Mr. Heath, 
one answer, and perhaps the principal answer, tothe question, ‘““ Why 
do not working-men go to church ?” is, because the churches do not 
come up to the democratic or working-man’s ideal. The churches 
too often, if riot always, throw themselves on the side of the rich, on 
the side of the State, on the side of war, on the side of most things 
which conflict with the democratic ideal. Mr. Heath writes earnestly 
and in a Christian spirit, and his book deserves the serious study of 
all the Churches, especially, we think, of those which call them- 
selves ‘* Free Churches.” 

The Agnostic Annual for 1905” contains a number of interesting 
articles, none of which, however, are of a very stirring character. 
“The Passing of Christianity” is written in a fairly sympathetic 
spirit, and Professor Hudson on “The Satanic Spirit” reminds us 
of the decay of some medizval superstitions. Dr, Callaway defends 
Determinism, but appears to us to lapse into error in regarding all 
theologians as committed to the doctrine of free-will, and even 
quotes a saying of the late Mr. Spurgeon as an illustration, for- 
getting that Mr. Spurgeon was a Calvinist, and that Calvinism is as 


1 The Captive City of God ; or, the Churches seen in the Light of the Democratic Ideal. 
By Richard Heath. London: Arthur C. Fifield. 1904. 
2 The Agnostic Annual and Ethical Review for 1905. London : Watts & Co. 
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much opposed to free-will as the writer is. Articles on Renan, 
Comte and Lessing give a literary flavour to the Annual. 

No doubt one reason why so much stress is laid upon doctrinal 
and Biblical teaching in schools is the real desire on the part of 
those who insist upon it to teach the children morals; they know 
no other way than that to which they have been accustomed. On 
the other hand, those who advocate a purely secular system of 
instruction also feel that moral teaching ought to be included in 
the curriculum. To meet this requirement the Moral Instruction 
League have issued A Teacher's Handbook of Moral Lessons. It is 
adapted to the capacity of children in the higher standards in 
elementary schools. The lessons are collected from various sources, 
and are very well adapted for their purpose. Lessons are provided 
on Habits, Manners, Justice, Truthfulness, Work, &c.,in such a form 
as to assist the teacher, and these lessons are illustrated from history, 
biography, nature, &c. It requires no little talent to make such 
lessons interesting, but we can heartily recommend this collection 
to the attention of teachers. There is no reason, indeed, why it, or 
something similar, should not be used in schools in which religious 
instruction is given. ; 

The Rationalist Press Association still continues its remarkable 
propaganda work by issuing books of various degrees of merit at a 
low price. Nothing can be more unlike, for instance, than John 
Stuart Mill’s Three Essays on Religion? and Robert Ingersoll’s 
Lectures and Essays,? which have recently been reprinted. Mill’s 
essays are calm, philosophic, sympathetic, tolerant. Ingersoll’s 
lectures, on the contrary, are fiery, rhetorical, intolerant. The 
books are adapted to different tastes. Mill was broad-minded and 
willing to look at all sides of a question; Ingersoll was narrow- 
minded and could only see one side; and this, we venture to think, 
in no small measure accounted for his popularity. He could 
vigorously expose the faults of the Bible and orthodox religion, 
but he refused to see that, side by side with their faults they both 
contain much good. No doubt Ingersoll had some excuse; as 
Mr. Graham says in his preface, ‘“‘ Had the Bible always been 
recognised as what it is—a collection of purely human writings— 
Ingersoll would have let it alone. Extravagant claims provoke 
bitter rejections.” But as the Bible is now generally recognised 
as what it is, it appears to us that Ingersoll is somewhat out of 
date. But we must emphatically differ from the editor in his 
opinion that it is Ingersoll, more than any other one man, who 
is responsible for this improvement. 


1 A Teacher's Handbook of Moral Lessons. Arranged by A. J. Waldegrave. Lon- 
don : Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1904. 

2 Three Essays on Religion. By John Stuart Mill. London: Watts & Co. 

3 Ingersoll’s Lectures and Essays. London: Watts & Co, 
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In the New Story of the Bible) Mr. W. A. Leonard gathers 
together the general results of the new view of the Bible, which 
does not result from such attacks as Ingersoll’s, but from the more 
patient and elaborate and learned study of those who are inelegantly 
called “‘the higher critics.” It is a useful summary, and the fact 
that it has reached a second edition shows that it is appreciated. 

Herr Ludwig Kuhlenbech, in Vous wnendlichen All und den 
Welten,” now in its second edition, provides German readers with an 
annotated translation of Giordano Bruno’s Italian dialogue, entitled 
De UV Infinito, Universo, e Mondi, which, together with De la Causa, 
Principio, ed Uno, not only attack the cosmology of Ptolemy, 
Aristotle, and the medizvals, but also present us, in brilliant 
dialogue form, with De Nolan’s most important views on the science 
in question. In a long and deeply-interesting preface, the trans- 
lator treats of the scientific value of this dialogue, Bruno’s relation 
to Copernicus and his predecessors, and the idea of infinity. Herr 
Kuhlenbeck adduces evidence to prove that Spinoza, Leibnitz and 
Descartes borrowed largely from Bruno's philosophy, without 
acknowledging their indebtedness. In the case of the last-named 
the Jesuit, Peter Daniel Huetius—a former pupil of Descartes, who 
afterwards became Bishop of Soissons—exposed in Censwra philo- 
sophie Cartesiane (1690) the plagiarism and the lack of literary 
honesty on the part of his old master. 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS AND JURISPRUDENCE 


Canada and the Empire: an Examination of Trade Pre- 
ferences,> is an important contribution to the Fiscal literature. 
The authors are Messrs. Edwin §S. Montague and Bron Her- 
bert, who, as Lord Rosebery tells ns in the preface he has 
written for the book, ‘‘are two young men, sincere and convinced 
Imperialists, who went to Canada last autumn with the earnest 
desire to ascertain the truth for themselves and on the spot.” 
The result of their inquiries is what might have been ex- 
pected. It is,as Lord Rosebery points out, to strengthen the posi- 
tion of those of us who have from the commencement of the fiscal 
controversy contended that Mr. Chamberlain’s panacea is not a pro- 

1 The New Story of the Bible. By W. A. Leonard. Second Edition. London: 
Watts & Co. 1904. 

2 Giordano Bruno. Vous umendlichen All und den Welten. Verdeutscht und 
erlaiitert von Ludwig Kuhlenbeck. Verlegt bei Eugen Diederichs in Jena. 1904. 

3 Canada and the Empire. An Examination of Trade Preferences. By Edwin 8. 


Montagu and Bron Herbert. With a Preface by the Right Hon. the Earl of Rose- 
bery, K.G. London: P. 8. King & Son. 1904. 
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buble bond but a possible dissolvent of empire. Another danger to 
which the authors direct attention is the continued misrepresenta- 
tions by the London Tory press of the Liberal party. Liberalism is 
predominant throughout the self-governing colonies—we have just 
seen a further strengthening of the Liberal Government in Canada— 
and the national sympathy of Colonials should be with the Liberals in 
the old country. But owing partly to those misrepresentations, and 
partly, we fear, to the action of some of our Liberal Front Bench- 
men, the Colonies seem imbued with the idea that the present reac- 
tionary Tory raisrule is necessary to the salvation of the Empire. 
A greater mistake was never made from the Colonial standpoint. 
Their very existence as independent communities is directly due to 
Liberal principles, and a Tory Government will be the first to curb 
this independence when it gets the chance, as it has already done 
with the effective independence of representative government at 
home. The continued existence of Tory supremacy is a menace not 
merely to free institutions in the home country, but throughout the 
empire. Toryism has still to learn the difference between what, as 
Lord Rosebery expresses it, aims at empire and what makes for 
Empire. The appendices contain extracts from Canadian publica- 
tions and opinions from representative Canadians with reference to 
the subjects of discussion. The whole forms a valuable mine of 
information upon one of the most important branches of the fiscal 
controversy, 

Every one will welcome Fiscal Reform Sixty Years Ago,’ contain- 
ing extracts from the Free Trade speeches of the Right Hon. Charles 
Pelham Villiers, selected by Mr. Wilbraham Villiers Cooper. Next 
to Adam Smith, it is to Villiers that we must look as the originator of 
the Free Trade movement. Inside the House and out he stood alone, 
“the solitary Robinson Crusoe standing upon the barren rock of 
Corn-Law Repeal,” as he was jeeringly described by Monckton 
Milnes. He was the leader of a forlorn hope years before Cobden 
aod Bright had been heard of as politicians. At length the victory 
was won, and to no one was its achievement due more than to Villiers. 
It is all the sadder, therefore, that the hero of the Free Trade 
Movement in his old age should, by his countenance of the Tory 
party, have contributed so largely to the present reactionary Protec- 
tionist movement. The Liberal Unionists, by shutting the door to 
free government in Ireland, have, for the last twenty years, suc- 
ceeded in damping down progressive principles in England in every 
direction. 

L’Evolution du Protectionismée,2 by M. G. De Molinari, which 

1 Fiscal Reform Sixty Years Ago. Passages from the Speeches of the Right Hon. 


Charles Pelham Villiers. Selected by Wilbraham Villiers Cooper. London: T. 


Fisher Unwin. 1904. g ; 
2 L’Evolution du Protectionisme. ‘Par G. De Molinari. Paris: Guillaume et Cie. 
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appeared in the Journal des Economistes for December 1903, is 
worthy of the attention of students of the present fiscal controversy. 
The human race, writes M. De Molinari, obeys, like all other animals, 
the law of the economy of labour or the line of least resistance. To 
the force of this law are due inventions, machinery, and labour-saving 
processes, and to the same law is due the localisation of industries 
in situations where, owing to the sun, climate, the necessary raw 
material, or other agencies, the greatest production is obtained with 
the least labour. With fresh discoveries and inventions these 
localities lose their pre-eminence, and the history of protectionism 
is the attempt to retain industries in situations which are no longer 
so suitable for the purpose as others. As M. De Molinari points 
out, the loss is hard on the individual industries, but the individual 
loss must give way to the general gain. With the new sea route 
to the East, England and Holland gained the trade lost by Venice 
and Genoa, but if Protection could have had its way, the new route 
would have been banned, to the general loss of Europe, in order 
that Venice and Genoa might retain the monopoly of the Eastern 
trade. So to-day Mr. Chamberlain is asking that the colonial trade, 
which is the smallest, may be protected, to the loss of the larger 
home trade. This is only another instance of the eternal force of 
root principles. It is one of the laws of nature that the general 
good.can only be attained by some individual loss. The Tory mind, 
blind as a rule to the lessons of history, persists in ignoring this 
natural law, and so attempts to bolster up institutions and industries 
which have lost their raison d’étre. 

In its frantic advocacy of Protection the Times is urging the 
public to take protectionist countries as our model. This shows the 
depths to which the tariff reformers are reduced, for nothing in 
the past has been so difficult as to induce the Tory mind to grasp 
the value of taking advantage of the experience of other countries. 
Hitherto the answer has always been that institutions suitable to 
foreigners cannot possibly be adopted by “true born Englishmen,” 
and when we have appealed to valuable lessons to be learned from 
colonial experiments we are told that situation, climate, and what 
not render any comparison valueless. We trust that Miss Edith 
Sellers’ The Danish Poor Relief System : an Example for England,} will 
meet with a better fate. We are now in the throes of a poor law 
problem of increasing magnitude and difficulty, and any assistance 
from foreign or colonial experience is especially welcome. In 1891 
two statutes were passed in Denmark, the Poor-Law Reform Bill 
and the Old-Age Relief Bill. The object of these measures and 
the principles on which they were based was to ensure to every 
destitute person treatment according to his merits, They were 


1 The Danish Poor Relief System. An Example for England. By Edith Sellers. 
London: P. 8. King & Son. 1904. 
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attempts to solve the problem of dealing equitably with the worn- 
out or unfortunate worker and the sturdy professional tramp. As 
the author points out, this system is still in the experimental stage, 
but it has been sufficiently long in force to teach those willing to 
learn many valuable lessons. All Danish politicians admit that 
it is still open to improvement, but we agree with the author that, 
even so, Denmark has good cause to be proud of her poor-relief 
system, for it is both more humane and more just than that in 
force in any other country. We congratulate Miss Sellers upon 
a sterling piece of work which is bound to attract a large share 
of public attention, in spite of the Tory aversion to “ foreign 
examples.” 

Markets, Fairs, and Slaughter-houses,| by Mr. Frank Noel Keen, 
consists of a collection of special provisions relating to those institu- 
tions contained in the Private Acts of Parliament and Provisional 
Orders obtained by municipal corporations and urban district councils 
in the years 1901-3. The book is professedly only a compilation, 
but the precedents are selected with discernment and care, and should 
prove of great assistance to practitioners and local authorities. 


BELLES LETTRES. 


Courses of Study; by Mr. John M. Robertson, may rather be 
regarded as a catalogue raisonné to assist “the ordinary unlearned 
man to avail himself of the stores of knowledge which lie around 
him in books, than a bibliographical compilation such as Mr. W. 
Swan Sonnenschein,” The Best Books ; or A Reader’s Guide to Contem- 
porary Literature. Although disclaiming a theorectically logical 
scheme, such as Comte’s, of the relation and order of studies, yet 
Mr. Robertson has arranged the papers in a series roughly corre- 
sponding to his own theory of the revolution of human ideas. Start- 
ing from anthropology, comparative mythology and hierology, he 
next indicates sources of information on the “‘ making” of Judaism 
and Christianity. From philosophy he proceeds to history, giving 
(1) general surveys; (2) national and racial histories. The next 
natural division of the work includes (1) the history of civilisation in 
general ; (2) that of particular phases of civilisation ; (3) the history 
of the fine arts. Mr. Robertson holds logic in slight esteem, being 

1 Markets, Fuirs, and Slaughter-houses. Compiled and Arranged by Frank Noel 
a of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Westminster: P. 8. King & Son. 


2 Courses of Study. Edited by John M. Robertson. London: Watts & Co. 
Rationalist Press Association. 1904. 
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of opinion that “ right methods of reasoning are best to be acquired 
by actual contact with the problems which life presents to the reason.” 
He appeals, therefore, to the so-called “common” (i.e. untrained) 
“sense” of mankind, because, forsooth, the Aristotelian logic, or 
older @ priori method, “has drifted insensibly towards a psycho- 
logical study of the processes of the intelligence.” The national 
and racial histories ” are excellent ; and the work, as a whole, is very 


A Bristol Printing House} by Mr. Edward Everard, is a sumptuonsly 
illustrated volume exhibiting the marvels of modern colour-printing. 
It is primarily a record of his recently erected printing establishment, 
which has bsen built on fifteenth-century lines, embodying, by means 
of ceramics, colour with design, with the object of proving the advan- 
tages derivable from a close alliance between the arts and crafts. 
The initial chapter contains many pretty little views of Bristol 
buildings. Mr. Everard, in the spirit of a true artist, laments the 
deplorable effect of trades’ unions on art by exacting the payment of 
a uniform wage irrespective of the individual skill on the part of 
craftsmen. 

The second and carefully revised and enlarged edition of Matricula- 
tion English,? by Messrs. W. H. Low and John Briggs is a sensible 
improvement on the book which we noticed in terms of unstinted 
praise in the WESTMINSTER REVIEW last autumn. The chapters on 
Metre and on Style and Dictation are new; additional examples for 
Analysis, Parsing, and Paraphrasing are given ; and matter has been 
added dealing with Summaries, with a view to précis. As the 
work really covers the whole of the revised syllabus in English 
{except ‘the salient facts of English History and General Geo- 
graphy”), the candidate who would dispense with so safe a guide 
might not unjustly be stigmatised as being indifferent to his fate in 
the examination-hall. 

Matriculation French Redder,® by Mons. J. A. Perret, consists of a 
roughly graduated selection of prose and verse extracts compiled for 
learners who have only read a little easy French, but have mastered 
the accidence of the language. The extracts are admirably adapted 
for the purpose the editor has in view, the Notes are succinct and 
informative, whilst the Vocabulary, which has been carefully drawn 
up by Miss S. R. Webster, M.A., Lond., should enable the student 
to dispense with a dictionary. We hear nothing but praise for this 
book, which is the outcome of scholarship combined with ripe ex- 
perience in tuition. It includes many pieces already set at the 


1 A Bristol Printing House. 
Hamilton, Kent, & Co. 
2 Matriculation English Course. By W. H. Low, M.A. Lond., and John Briggs, 
M.A., F.L.S. Second Edition, Fifth Impression. London: W. B. Clive. 1904. 
i. Matriculation French Reader. Edited by J. A. Perret. London: W. B. Clive. 
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London Matriculation, and also a chapter on the Essentials of French 
Verse. 

“There is nothing in artistic poetry quite akin to Aucassin and 
Nicolete,’ 1 writes Mr, Andrew Lang in his Introduction to the 
sixth edition of that exquisite conte-fable, and we quite agree with 
him. Written in alternate prose and rhyme by some long-forgotten 
bard of Picardy, this love-story, palpitating with a passion that sets 
at naught the joys of heaven and the torments of hell, loses none 
of its fragrance in the antiquated English of its translator. With 
great skill he weaves into a ballad an incident in the text describing 
the flight of Nicolete. This poem appeared subsequent to the 
earliest edition, which, by the way, was far more costly than the 
present one and less handy too, 

Messrs. De la Rue & Co. have added several novelties to their 
already excellent list of Diaries, the most notable being the Z’ravellers’ 
Index Diary,” in which each month is indicated after the style of an 
address-book. We have never yet seen brought together in such 
a compact form, information invaluable to travellers, such as 
Poisons and their Antidotes, Comparison of English and Metrical 
Barometers, Measures—of- Réaumur, Centigrade, and Fahrenheit 
thermometers—the different itineraries to important places, with 
cost, &c, ; in fact, it supplies a long-felt want. Every traveller 
should at once provide himself with this admirable little Diary. 

There have been few, if any, members of the Peerage who, in 
depth and diversity of scholarship, could bear comparison with the 
late Marquess of Bute. Besides being an enthusiastic student of 
the Semitic languages, his acquaintance with Continental vernac- 
ulars included Russian and Romaic. He read and wrote much on 
heraldry, ecclesiastical history and architecture, but will probably be 
best remembered by his translations of the Coptic Morning Service 
avd the Roman Breviary—on which he laboured for more than nine 
years. His Essays on Home Subjects® comprise his Installation 
Address as Rector of St. Andrews (1893), and six papers, reprinted 
from the Scottish Review, on the following Celtic themes: Ancient 
Celtic Latin Hymns, The New Light upon St. Patrick, The Scottish 
Peerage, Parliament in Scotland, David Duke of Rothesay, and 
Brendan’s Fabulous Voyage. The style of these Hssays is uniformly 
good, but in Brendan’s Fabulous Voyage one meets with passages of 
rare beauty. Lord Bute regarded the Jast-named work asa religious 
novel of the period, bearing something more than an accidental like- 
ness to Lucian’s 7raveller’s True Story, whilst the description of the 


1 Aucassin and ‘Nicolete. Done into English by Andrew Lang. London: David 
Nutt. 1904. 

2De la Rue & Co.’s Diaries and Calendars for 1905. Travellers’ Diary. Illustrated. 
Flags of every nation. 

3 Essays on Home Subjects. By John, third Marquess of Bute, K.T., LL.D. 
Paisley : Alexander Gardner. 1904. 
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Burning Islands suggests the Cyclopes and Una, as given in the 
Odyssey. In his opinion it is not impossible that its author may 
have heard Norseman’s stories of the wonders of America. Although 
an ardent Home Ruler so far as Scotland was concerned, he was 
most anxious that the national movement should not in any way 
become mixed up with the discussion of the Irish Question. ‘ People 
do not know that as a matter of fact the Union nearly beggared 
the population for several generations, and that the country is still 
bled annually at the rate of about £2 per head of the population in 
deference to a totally distinct dynastic question which happened to 
exist in the year 1704.” 

In Johnson: a Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland } 
Mr. E. J. Thomas has enriched the University Tutorial Series with 
an annotated edition of this famous Classic, accompanied by a bio- 
graphical Introduction. Dr. Samuel Johnson visited the Highlands 
with Boswell in 1773, and his record of his impressions of his 
journey was published in the following year. He was a keen 
observer of nature, an enthusiastic admirer of antiquities and folk- 
lore, and not devoid of a certain sense of humour, as the following 
observation shows: “‘ We had in our passage to Mull the company 
of a woman and her child, who had exhausted the charity of Col. 
The arrival of a beggar on an island is accounted a sinistrous event. 
Everybody considers that he shall have the less for what he gives 
away. Their alms, I believe, is generally oatmeal.” Again, when 
describing the inhabitants of Rum, “who continued Papists for 
some time after their laird became a Protestant . . . till one 
Sunday, when they were going to Mass under the conduct of their 
patroness, Maclean met them on the way, gave one of them a blow on 
the head with a yellow stick . . . and drove them to the kirk, from 
which they have never since departed.” 

The House on ihe Hill,? now admirably translated by Miss Jane 
Hutchinson, is the masterpiece of M. René Boylesve, one of the 
youngest and most promising of French novelists. It is a story, 
pleasant to read but hard to analyse, of middle-class life in Touraine, 
which has ever been the home of the French spirit in its most 
characteristic form. The author possesses the gift of putting his 
readers in sympathy with the creations of his genius—the people 
of the little town, in the square of which towered the majestic 
statue of Alfred de Vigney, yazing in calm despair at all the petty 
wrangling and jealousies at his feet. 

In John Rigdon,® by Mr. C. P. Plant, the hero, just returned 

1 Johnson: a Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland. Edited by E. J. Thomas, 
M.A., St. Andrews, B.A., Lond. London: W. B. Clive. 1904. 

2 The House on the Hill. A Story of French Country Life. By René Boylesve. 
Translated by Jane Hutchinson. London: David Nutt. 1904. 
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from Oxford to Virginia, has every reason to be satisfied with his 
lot in life: he is young, rich, good-looking, and about to marry 
Eva Conyers, whom he has loved since he was a lad. Yet a sense 
of impending calamity, none the less keen because it was a figment 
of the brain, disturbed the first moments of accepted love. North 
and South had already taken sides on the subject of slavery, though 
the Civil War had not yet begun. Rigdon is startled by news from 
his lawyers that his father’s next-of-kin had instituted a suit for his 
estate on the grounds that his mother was an unemancipated slave. 
Rigdon, whose betrothed at once engages herself to a nigger-driving 
sheriff, is consequently sold as a chattel to an English swindler, 
makes his escape, and becomes an Abolitionist desperado under the 
name of Captain Blackboy. After a series of exciting adventures 
he poisons himself to avoid capture, forty-eight hours before proof 
arrives that his mother, who had avoided slavery by committing 
suicide, was a Frenchwoman of good family. There is not a dull 
chapter in the book. 

The gifted foundress of the Lyceum Club has given us a most 
interesting romance, which far surpasses any of her previous work. 
The interest in Yor Heart o’ Gold} does not flag from beginning to end. 
The style is incisive, fresh, and few writers of to-day can be said to 
possess to such a degree Miss Smedley’s remarkable power of 
delineation of character. We wish it all the success it deserves. 

King Arthur's Wood,? written and illustrated by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Forbes, tells us how little Myles discovered in a cave a wonderful 
book that had once belonged to Merlin, but was then the property 
of the Little Brown Spirit of the Woodlands, The latter, as a 
reward to Myles for restoring this treasure, tells him the story of 
Sir Gareth of Orkney, and the Lady of the Castle Perilous. The 
story is one that should appeal to the juvenile mind that is not too 
sophisticated to be delighted with old-world romances. ‘The illus- 
trations of this sumptuous volume are examples of the highest 
art; of the twenty-eight plates, fourteen are in water-colours, the 
rest being charcoals. We heartily commend King Arthur's Wood 
to the attention of such as are in search of a Christmas present for 
a youthful friend or relation. 

The study of the Irish language has latterly assumed considerable 
dimensions, Last year a session was held in Dublin for working 
at the rich literature which Ancient Erin can boast, far excelling in 
quantity, and much more imaginative than, Anglo-Saxon. One of 
the most successful workers in this new field is Professor Strachan, 
who edited, in conjunction with Dr. Stokes, Thesaurus Palao- 
hibernicus, published at Cambridge. Selections from the Old Irish 

1 For Heart o’ Gold. By Constance Smedley. London : Harper Bros. 


2 King Arthur's Wood. A Fairy Story. Written and Illustrated by Elizabeth 
Stanhope Forbes. London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co. 
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Glosses,1 by Professor John Strachan, is the title of a little work 
designed to help atudents in the study of the Old Irish verb, which 
is a very complicated matter, as it is in the Slavonic and nearly all 
the ancient Aryan languages. This book of selections will be a 
great boon to students, as providing many important passages for 
ready use in which the earliest verbal forms are furnished. This 
interesting language, even in its modern forms, has much to attract 
us; its syntax is preserved in Modern Irish almost as completely 
as in the Ancient. Much is being done for later forms by the 
Irish Texts Society, which, we are happy to say, is in a prosperous 
condition. 

It will be easy to find suitable Christmas books, pictures, and 
puzzle picture-blocks which will give much pleasure to the little 
ones among all those brought out by Messrs. Nisbet.2 Among 
their numerous Calendars, perhaps the most artistic is the Gloria in 
Exceisis. 





POETRY. 


There is much in On Echoing Shores,? by Mr. C. H. St. L. Russell, 
that reminds us at times of Mr. Austin Dobson’s light and graceful 
verse. The title-poem is less to our liking than ‘Sweet and 
Twenty "—a charming and scholarly Rondeau version of Horace’s 
Vitos me similis, Chie. 

1 Selections from the Old Irish Glosses. With Notes and Vocabulary. By John 
Strachan. Dublin. 1904. 

2 Children’s Gift Books and Calendars. London: Nisbet & Co. 1904. 


3 On Echoing Shores and Other Verses. By C. H. St. L. Russell. Bristol: J. W. 
Arrowsmith. 1904. 


The Rights of Publication in any language are reserved. 
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